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AD LECTORES 


EN a new journal makes its bow to the public, it is 
expected to submit to a Soxiyacia and to explain the 
reasons for its existence. Greece and Rome is a classical journal, 
or, as its claim might be stated more modestly, a journal for 
readers of the classics. It has many elder sisters, the Classical 
Quarterly, the Classical Review, the Journals of Hellenic and 
of Roman Studies, to which it would be an impertinence to 
appear as a rival. But Greece and Rome has no intention of 
rivalling these grave and reverend seniors; its function is rather 
to be a supplement. For all of these, though many of their 
articles have a wide appeal, are in fact the journals of the 
professors and the learned dons, whose business is in the deep 
waters of the minutiae of classical scholarship, and of the latest 
developments in its many branches. But there is another 
public, less learned perhaps but not less keen, the classical 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, who, though their occupa- 
tions do not permit them to keep abreast with details, are yet 
eager to know the general trend of recent criticism and to hear 
of important new discoveries in archaeology or to learn the gist 
of a striking new theory. There are many too, as the list of the 
members of the Classical Association makes clear, whose avoca- 
tions lie in quite different fields, but who maintain their study of 
the classics and their love of all connected with the ancient world. 
It is for such as these that Greece and Rome hopes to cater. It 
will be its endeavour to provide interesting and attractive articles 
on general topics connected with the study of the classics as well 
as to give an efficient record of work that is being done. 

Nor does it wish merely to provide for readers, but also for 
writers. There must be many who, though they would not 
claim to have conducted ‘research’ and so to have a right to 
ask for space from the editors of the senior journals, yet feel 
that they have something to say on classical literature or art 
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which will be of interest to others. From such writers the 
editors of Greece and Rome will be glad to consider contribu- 
tions; they will welcome, too, the raising of questions which 
might be discussed in its columns. 

The contents of this first number will serve to illustrate the 
scope and range of the journal. Literature is represented by 
Mr. Ellingham’s article on the Georgics, history by Mr. 
Weech’s account of Roman Africa, ancient life by Mr. Barton’s 
provocative paper on Greek art and Mr. Hett’s contribution on 
Greek games. The more technical aspect of Greek and Latin 
studies has its share in the valuable information supplied by 
Mr. Symonds on Aids to Classical Teaching and Miss Beames’s 
description of a new method in instruction. Finally there are 
reviews of books of the kind which school librarians will wish 
to consider as possible additions to their shelves. 

It will surely be generally agreed that there is room for a new 
journal on these lines. It need not—it is to be hoped that 
it will not—entice a single subscriber away from the older 
journals. To many of these subscribers it will be a welcome 
addition, and at the same time it will gather round it a new 
clientele of those who will find in it the pabulum which they 
have hitherto lacked. I should like then in the name of many 
other well-wishers, as I feel assured, to applaud the first 
appearance of Greece and Rome and to say to it, in the words of 
the Aristophanic choruses, &AA’ Kai Korr& 
Tov gudv. 


CYRIL BAILEY 
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RAMBLES IN MAURETANIA CAESARIENSIS 


By w. N. WEECH, M.A. 
HE visitor to Algiers who is interested in Roman archaeo- 
logy naturally and rightly thinks first of Timgad and 
Lambése. If he takes train to Setif, spends a night at Djemila, 
motors across country to Batna, and, after visiting the famous 
camp and the even more famous town, returns through Con- 
stantine, he should have enriched his knowledge of the Roman 
Empire appreciably. But time and money may preclude such 
a tour as this. It is pleasant to realize that, even within a com- 
paratively restricted circle, there is a great deal worth seeing. 
Algiers itself shows few traces of its Roman ancestry. It 
occupies the site of Icosium, which, like its neighbour, Rus- 
guniae, on Cape Matifou, served as a quarry for generations 
of builders. We know that it suffered the fate of the Maureta- 
nian capital, Caesarea, and was sacked by Firmus the Moor at 
the end of the fourth century. We know too that it played some 
part in the bitter religious struggles between Catholic and 
Donatist. But it remained an insignificant port until the 
renegade brothers Barbarossa brought the islands (El Djezair) 
under Turkish sovereignty and raised piracy to a fine art. 
Even the Roman section of the Museum in the Parc de Galland 
has little to tell us of Icosium, though it contains many interest- 
ing objects collected from other sites. Cherchell, for instance, 
has contributed some striking Christian bas-reliefs, the majestic 
head of Minerva comes from Khamissa, and the charming 
bronze boy with the eagle is from Lambése. The two aspects 
of African life best illustrated are the Christian and the sporting. 
Among the Christian relics are numerous inscriptions describ- 
ing the fierce zeal of the Catholics against their heretical rivals, 
and sarcophagi with bas-reliefs of Christ’s miracles, the adora- 
tion of the Magi, and the story of the Three Children in the 
Fiery Furnace. There are enough sporting mosaics to remind 
us that Africa was a paradise for those whose motto was 
Harkaway’s 
A chap keeps as fit as a chap could be wishin’, 
As long as there’s huntin’ and shootin’ and fishin’. 
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True, there is nothing as great as the wonderful hunting mosaic 
at Hippo Regius, but there is ample evidence of the thrills 
which the African sportsman enjoyed. A damaged mosaic 
depicts a lion-hunt, in which the quarry has been run down 
on foot with the aid of a black, pointed-ear dog. Another 
picture shows two hunters, accompanied by what looks like 
a super-Alsatian, advancing against a boar. The latter is full 
of fight. His enemies are attacking him on foot, and are armed 
with spears and oblong curved shields. In the lower half of 
this same mosaic a cavalier is dealing with a panther; he carries 
a small round shield and his only offensive weapon, a long 
spear, is buried in his quarry’s side. To judge from the amount 
of blood shown, the panther must be at his last gasp. 

Though Algiers has little to detain the student of archaeology, 
he will find many Roman remains within easy reach. To the 
east lie Rusguniae (Cape Matifou), Ruscucurru (Delys), and 
Iamnium (Tizgirt). Westward are more memorable remains— 
Le Tombeau de la Chrétienne, Tipasa (once deplorably twisted 
into Petit Bazar), and Caesarea Iol (Cherchell). The run along 
the Turquoise coast is well worth while. Sidi Ferruch recalls 
the landing of de Dourmont’s troops a century ago to capture 
the pirate city of Hussein Dey. At Staoueli the Trappist 
Fathers brought back to Africa the vine which flourished under 
the Romans and was uprooted by Sidi Okbah and his Arab 
horsemen; that wise deed paved the way for the economic 
prosperity of Algeria. Guyotville is a memorial of a pioneer 
of colonization, and the whole countryside forms a tribute to 
French energy and perseverance. Vineyards and market gardens 
occupy what was a malaria-infested swamp under the rule of 
the Deys. Avenues of eucalyptus explain in part how the 
change was accomplished. Beside them stretch acres of small- 
holdings where early vegetables for the western Europe market 
are cultivated under the protection of reed hedges which remind 
you of those which keep off the mistral round Avignon and 
Arles. 

Just beyond Bérard on an 800-foot crest of the Sahel Hills 
stands the monument which has been known for centuries as 
Kbeu-er-Roumia or Le Tombeau de la Chrétienne(P1.1). From 
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a distance it looks like a gigantic old-fashioned beehive. Many 
legends have grown up round the huge cylinder of stone. 
Some said that it marked the last resting-place of Cava, the 
fair Visigothic maiden who fired King Roderic’s passion and 
brought Tarik and his Moors across the Straits of Gibraltar 
to conquer Spain for Mahomet. Others told of inexhaustible 
treasures, guarded by the Djinn Halloula, whose marsh you 
may still see on the south side of the hill; or of a flight of gold 
coins to Spain at a sorcerer’s bidding; or of a magic cow which 
disappeared into the tomb every night and eventually brought 
a fortune to the intelligent herdsman who attached himself to 
her tail at the right moment. The Turkish rulers of Algiers 
were convinced that there must be something in these stories, 
and they made violent and protracted efforts to force an 
entrance. Their bombardments and an occasional earthquake 
reduced the huge edifice to a shapeless mass of masonry, but 
failed to reveal the secret. It was not till the latter half of the 
nineteenth century that French engineers discovered the con- 
cealed entrance, and made their way round the curving corridor 
to the central chamber. Neither treasure nor corpse was found 
there. If the void is not to be attributed to the energy of 
medieval sorcerers, it was due to the good fortune of some 
fifth-century robber. 

The tomb occupies a marvellous position, with a view of 
the coast from Djebel Chénoua to Bouzarea. Southwards you 
look across Halloula’s marsh and the barley-fields of the Sahel 
to the mountains of the Metidja, with Col de Chréa (you can 
ski there most winters) to the east. Originally it must have 
stood some 120 ft. high and had a ground diameter of 200 ft. 
The shape is that of a flattish cone resting on a short cylinder. 
Steps ran up the cone, and round the cylinder were ranged 
sixty engaged pillars with Ionic capitals. At each of the four 
points of the compass stood a false door with a cross in shallow 
relief, and this was the probable reason why the invading Arabs 
thought the mausoleum was a Christian tomb. The real en- 
trance lies under the eastern cross. From it a low corridor 
leads past a second concealed door to the main passage. This 
winds right round the tomb till it reaches the central 
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chamber with its empty niches. These may once have con- 
tained the remains of Berber kings; if so, the royal family must 
have adopted the practice of incineration, which had been 
introduced into Africa in the second century B.c.; the niches 
are too small to hold anything larger than an urn. 

Pomponius Mela speaks of the ‘common tomb of the royal 
family’ lying between Icosium and Caesarea, but he does not 
tell us who was buried there. The style of architecture suggests 
that the Sahel tomb is later than its counterpart, the Medracene, 
which is not far from Batna and may possibly have been built 
by the great Masinissa. At one time it was said to be the 
mausoleum of Juba II, but lately it has become the fashion to 
attribute it to an earlier king. Its Ionic pillars are of an archaic 
type; Juba, we are told, was nothing if not @ la mode; so the 
tomb recedes to an earlier date, and Bocchus displaces Juba 
as its tenant. M. Gsell’s argument is ingenious but frail. As 
we shall see later, Juba had a taste for the archaic in sculpture. 
Though his public buildings were in the style which was 
stamped with the approval of Augustus, he may well have 
gone back to something old-fashioned when it was a question 
of his mausoleum. The tomb may still have surprises in store 
for us and may reveal the secret of its originator; till that 
happens we must be content to leave the claims of Bocchus 
and Juba undecided and to acknowledge the wisdom of which- 
ever chose the site for his last resting-place. 

Nine miles west, against the massif of Djebel Chénoua, lies 
Tipasa (Pl. 1). For the visitor who likes pleasant country, a good 
seascape, and the quiet life, there are many worse places for 
a stay. Half a crown’s worth of mustard-coloured motor-bus 
takes you from the middle of Algiers to the little port, which 
forms an admirable centre for five or six days. The hotel porch 
is crowned with both kinds of bougainvillea, the common purple 
and the capricious red. There are good sunsets behind Chénoua. 
I found mine host an enthusiastic archaeologist, always willing 
to demonstrate and discuss the remains of the Roman city. 
When these have been exhausted, Le Tombeau, Cherchell, 
Hammam Rhirha, which was once Aquae Calidae, and the 
Blida country lie within easy reach. 
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Tipasa was probably one of the trading-stations which 
Carthage scattered along the Moorish coast on her voyages to 
the Pillars of Hercules and beyond. We have no actual record 
of its history till Claudius established a Latin colony there. 
Punic customs, if not Punic blood, brought commercial success, 
though it was overshadowed by its western neighbour, Cher- 
chell. Nature has not provided a good harbour; but the linking 
up of two islets with the easternmost of its three hills (as the 
Barbarossa brothers linked up the islets of Algiers) formed an 
adequate port. This was safe in most winds and served to 
attract some of the trade of the western half of the Metidja. 
Probably fifteen to twenty thousand inhabitants lived within 
the walls that were built during the second century. With the 
advent of the Septimian dynasty came increased prosperity 
and the spread of Christianity. The new religion quickly took 
firm root, and the distinctive feature of Tipasa’s history is its 
loyal adherence to the Catholic faith, which foiled in turn 
Julian and Firmus and Hunneric. The Apostate Emperor sent 
two Donatist bishops to take over the churches at Tipasa; 
a violent religious outburst drove them from the city. The 
Donatists looked for their revenge when Firmus and his Moors 
attacked Roman rule in the west. His siege-train battered the 
walls for eight days; he was repulsed, and when Count Theo- 
dosius landed to reconquer Mauretania he made Tipasa his 
head-quarters. Its prosperity continued at the beginning of 
the fifth century ; inscriptions speak of its ‘innumerable popula- 
tion’, and this may well have been increased by the sack of 
Caesarea. The Vandal invasion brought not only the destruc- 
tion of its walls, but another attack on its faith. King Hunneric 
deposed its Catholic bishop and set an Arian in his place. 
Thereupon all the able-bodied population which could find 
transport sailed away to Spain. The remnant proved deaf to 
Arian preaching, and Hunneric revenged himself by cutting 
off their right hands and tearing out their tongues. Tradition 
tells us that the mutilated Christians still retained the power of 
speech, and with this noteworthy miracle the written records 
of Roman Tipasa end. Probably the emigrés returned from 
Spain to welcome Belisarius’s troops, when they overthrew the 
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Vandals, but of this restoration and of the subsequent destruc- 
tion by the Moslems we know nothing certain. 

The key-note of the place is its unswerving loyalty to Catholi- 
cism. Its motto might well be that of the mosaic in the 
Algiers Museum—PAxX AECLESIAE CATOLICE SEMPER. It is there- 
fore only fitting that its chief monument should be the sanc- 
tuary of a fourteen-year-old girl, who achieved martyrdom in 
defiance alike of pagan relations and Christian discipline. Saint 
Salsa lived at a time when Constantine had brought toleration 
to the Empire, and the old idolatrous cults were dead or dying. 
The chief object of pagan veneration at Tipasa was a bronze 
serpent with a golden head. Salsa’s abhorrence of the sensual 
rites which accompanied this ophiolatry led her to detach the 
head of gold and fling it into the sea. A few days later she 
attempted a more difficult task, the submersion of the bronze 
body. The clash of the falling metal against the cliffs aroused 
the pagans from their stupor. Salsa was seized, beaten, stoned, 
and (was it to rob her of decent burial, or to fit punishment to 
crime?) flung after the desecrated idol into the sea. But the 
waves were worthy of their burden. They preserved the girl’s 
body from the rocks, bore it safely into port, and placed it under 
the keel of a merchant vessel from Gaul. The captain was 
roused to a sense of his responsibilities by a violent storm and 
a thrice-repeated dream. ‘The storm ceased when he rescued 
Salsa’s body and bore it to land, to be buried in a chapel on 
the eastern headland. 

Ten minutes’ walk from the hotel brings you to the Basilica 
which still marks the saint’s resting-place. The original rect- 
angular chapel was enlarged subsequently to four times its size ; 
an apse was added at the east, and broad staircases were built 
at the west to give access to two lateral galleries. It is an easy 
matter to trace the original building and the later additions; 
but it needs good eyesight to decipher the inscription on the 
sarcophagus which lies in the centre of the primitive chapel. 
This is the tomb of Fabia Salsa, a pagan relative of Saint 
Bitter-Sweet (for so the child martyr was described in the 
mosaic which lay between tomb and apse), perhaps an aunt or 
great-aunt. Probably the saint’s body was buried here, when 
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it was rescued from the waves; later it may have been placed 
under the high altar, and later still taken by the Tipasans to 
Spain in their flight from Hunneric’s preachers. The sarco- 
phagus was empty when it was excavated at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Against the south wall of the Basilica is 
a chapel of ease, and on every side are pagan and Christian 
graves. Most of the tombs have heavy stone lids and are placed 
so that the feet of the dead lay towards the east. There is one 
curious trapeze-shaped grave, which reminds us of the Love 
Feasts, which persisted in the African Church till the fifth 
century. It has a square depression for the food; the partici- 
pants reclined on the three sides which slope gently away from 
the square. The practice led to abuses and stirred Saint 
Augustine’s displeasure. Some of the rock tombs still contain 
bones. In one case seven bodies were found buried together, 
possibly the victims of Vandal persecution or of some Moorish 
raid on an outlying farm. 

The western extremity of the town contains another ceme- 
tery, where the tombs are huddled together in even greater 
confusion. Some lie exposed to the sun, some buried in brush- 
wood ; some are intact, others shattered or chipped. There are 
tombs of little children and tombs of their elders—shaped to 
the head, or left as rough quadrilaterals. To M. Gsell they 
seem to have been ‘overthrown by the Last Trump’. Walking 
among these tumbled tombs is like walking through the endless 
criss-cross succession of Cornish stiles. Among them on the 
cliff's edge rises a circular mausoleum, and farther inland is 
the chapel of Bishop Alexander. The chief interest of this ugly 
building, which has an apse at its west end, is the Latin poem 
which was found on a mosaic in the nave. It tells how the 
Bishop placed the tombs of ‘the just men of the past’, i.e. his 
predecessors in the see of Tipasa, under the high altar, and how 
Christians came flocking to the sacred threshold. Curiously 
enough the same idea came to Cresconius, Bishop of Cuicul 
(the modern Djecmila); he celebrated it in verses almost identi- 
cal, except that his name replaces Alexander’s and PLEBS 
TIPASENSIS becomes PLEPS CUICULITANA. There is no need to 
accuse either bishop of plagiarism ; probably both employed the 
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same journeyman-poet. Not far from Alexander’s burial-place 
stands the chief Christian basilica of Tipasa, from which the 
cape takes its name, Ras-el-Knissa or Church Point. It is 
about 170 ft. long and 140 ft. wide; it was built with no less than 
seven naves, which were subsequently increased to nine. If the 
restoration of the arches in the north-west is faithful, it was not 
a beautiful building; but the baptistery is worth examination. 

The Grand Basilica lies just outside the Roman ramparts. 
It is possible to trace their line, protected at intervals by towers, 
southwards across the Algiers—~Cherchell road to the point 
where the aqueduct crosses them; thence they run due east 
past the French village, turning north again and reaching the 
sea on the lowest slopes of the eastern hill, leaving St. Salsa’s 
Basilica outside the enceinte. ‘The ramparts embrace several 
interesting remains, all of which lie inside the Parc Trémeaux, 
except the baths near the post office. The park, which belongs 
to the family which colonized Tipasa in the early days of 
French rule, is open to any visitor who professes an interest 
in archaeology. 

On the centre of the three headlands of Tipasa is a well- 
paved forum, with a Capitoline Temple overlooking the sea; 
the three cellae were doubtless dedicated to Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, Juno Regina, and Minerva Augusta, in the usual 
way. From the forum a staircase leads down over a tunnel to 
the Basilica or Law Courts. This is the best-preserved memorial 
of Roman rule at Tipasa. The mosaic which adorned the apse 
at the north end is now in the small museum near the gates of 
the park. The designer seems to have intended it to form a 
gallery of Berber types and at the same time to give the native 
an object-lesson in the advantages of obedience to Roman law. 
A dozen Berber heads are depicted round a centrepiece, which 
shows a captive family, father, mother, son (the same theme is 
to be seen on the Arcus Quadrifons at Oea-Tripoli); all have 
their hands manacled and the father crouches on his broad 
leather shield. The group was above and behind the magistrate 
who administered justice to the inhabitants of the surrounding 
district, and must have made a strong impression on the prisoner 
at the bar. The setting of these ruins is charming to eye and 
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nose alike ; lentiscus, false absinthe, tall pale spears of asphodel, 
Aleppo pines, and an occasional spray of mimosa form a delight- 
fully restful and scented setting, with the 3,000 feet of Chénoua 
as a background. But, from the strictly archaeological point of 
view, it must be admitted that the growth of vegetation tends 
to hide and destroy the memorials of the past. This is particu- 
larly noticeable to any one attempting to trace the outlines of 
the theatre and the amphitheatre. But there is no difficulty in 
finding the rather dull temple in the park and the delightful 
nymphaeum or water-tower which was fed from a branch of 
the aqueduct. 

The entrance to the park is liberally scattered with oil- and 
wine-jars, columns, capitals, memorial stones, and oil-presses. 
Its greatest treasures are the semicircular Christian carving 
from the small chapel near St. Salsa’s and the three sarcophagi. 
The former contains in the centre the Chi-Rho, which formed 
the Christ-monogram, flanked on either side by Alpha and 
Omega. The pagan sarcophagus is a well-executed copy of a 
common subject, the Happy Marriage. On the two outside 
panels are the Dioscuri, the Heavenly Brethren who preside 
over the passage from life to death. In one of the centre panels 
stand the married pair with a small winged Cupid in front, 
while behind them Juno, goddess of wedded love, places her 
hands on their shoulders. In the other the husband in military 
uniform pours a libation in the presence of his wife. At either 
end a servant, armed with axe and knife, leads an ox to sacrifice. 

The two Christian sarcophagi are of unequal merit. In the 
one usually called the Four Seasons (PI. II)a headless Christ is in 
the middle between two pillars; he holds the roll of the law 
and makes the sign of benediction. Immediately to his left is 
Summer, carrying a cornucopia and a sheaf of corn, and beyond 
is a mutilated figure of Spring. On the left are Autumn with 
a bunch of grapes, and heavily muffled Winter holding a brace 
of wild duck. A Corinthian pillar separates Winter from an 
Old Testament scene; a beardless Moses strikes the Rock, 
from which gushes a stream of water to slake the thirst of two 
diminutive Hebrews at its base. The partial nudity of three of 
the Seasons is remarkable in a Christian composition. The 
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design has a certain cheerful vigour, but the execution is 
mediocre. The other sarcophagus is admittedly one of the 
finest examples of early Christian art. At either end of the 
marble tomb is a lion devouring a gazelle, possibly reminiscent 
of the amphitheatres of Tipasa and Cherchell, and certainly 
typifying the uncertainty of human life. In the centre is the 
figure of the Good Shepherd, carrying a lamb on his shoulders, 
while the sheep at his feet gaze up at him. He is clean-shaven 
and is clothed in a belted tunic; he has a leather bag slung over 
his shoulders and wears leggings of the puttee type (PI. II). 

It is well worth while paying a visit to Villa Demonchy, 
which stands a short distance along the Algiers road and 
occupies the site that once belonged to a Tipasan magistrate 
called Saedius Octavius Felix. Permission is readily given to 
see the white marble sarcophagus which stands in the garden. 
On it is set forth the legend of Pelops and Oenomaus; the two 
are represented on the point of setting out for that unsporting 
chariot-race which brought death to Oenomaus and a well- 
dowered bride to Pelops. The teams of Berber horses are 
particularly attractive. Of the two figures on the western end 
of the sarcophagus one is bound to catch the eye of the English 
visitor ; there is no pipe, but the resemblance to a recent Prime 
Minister is unmistakable. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW VALUATIONS IN GREEK ART 


By J. E. BARTON 

N Greek art we have a conspicuous example of a twofold 

character that belongs only to the greater types of creative 
expression. This character is both permanent and fluid. On 
the one hand, it can never go out of fashion, because it em- 
bodies principles of life that respond to the aspirations, if not 
the capacities, of intelligent humanity in every age. On the 
other hand, being far too vital to be merely static, it continually 
allows of fresh and powerful re-interpretation, so that natural 
lovers of art can always see and enjoy it at first hand through 
the aesthetic consciousness of their own time. 

A true appreciation of the Greek genius will take account of 
both these aspects. It is not the aim of this paper to disparage 
those elements of broad human interest, persisting even in 
diluted or alloyed Greek works, which have kindled men’s 
minds in every century since the Renaissance. We shall never 
know what Greek art exactly meant for Mantegna and Botti- 
celli, for Winckelmann and Lessing, for Flaxman and Thor- 
waldsen. From our modern standpoint we may think it odd 
that Graeco-Roman fragments of indifferent quality should 
have seemed, to men of the fifteenth century, as marbles that 
‘rose burning from the ground’. Lessing’s choice of the Lao- 
coon as an exemplar of creative canons may to us be hardly 
intelligible. The eighteenth-century emulation of Greek pro- 
portions attained only, to our eyes, a limited elegance, and 
nineteenth-century classical revivalism in sculpture suggests to 
us little more than a middle-class taste for the vapid sublime. 
But if we look more deeply, and think ourselves into the skins 
of people for whom all relics of wholesome paganism were 
a revelation and a call to freedom, we shall guess why even the 
Apollo Belvedere was once an inspiring symbol, and why the 
Venus of Milo, viewed ingenuously to-day by the average 
tourist, can stir him by some hint of a golden and simpler 
world, free from the soul-twistings that harass his own life. 
A boy of sixteen, brought up in the realm of modern criticism, 
and taken by his father to see the Venus for the first time, 
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offered a sound comment, ‘She isn’t so bad, after all!’ In art 
all things are relative. The twentieth-century artist or appre- 
ciator, who has learned to look at sculpture intrinsically, and 
cares nothing for scholastic prestige or sentimental association, 
will relegate these late pieces to a very low rank, as Greek 
works go. For him the Laocoon is clever sensationalism, the 
Apollo Belvedere a tediously sleek marble copy of a too con- 
scious bronze conception, the Venus of Milo a wholly second- 
hand version of the goddess, conventionalizing a pose that 
once had some meaning, when she set her foot on the helmet 
of Mars and turned to survey herself in the mirror of his 
shield. But these and other works of the decline have still 
their substratum of Greek feeling, and their influence in the 
past, though waning to-day, only proves the abiding significance 
of the Greek attitude to life. 

Our main object, however, is to stress those new valuations 
of Greek art which follow inevitably from the immense general 
changes in aesthetic outlook that have come about in the past 
thirty years. The genuine art-lover lives primarily, as a Greek 
did, in his own age. Each new and dynamic experience forces 
him to reconsider, more or less, his judgement of every old 
work. This perpetual readjustment of vision is a test of vitality, 
the test which distinguishes all direct enjoyment of art from 
the associative and congealed taste of the antiquarian scholar. 
Our own age is probably unique in art history as a bottle-neck 
period, concentrating any number of new and strong currents 
derived both from the present and from the past. Industry 
and commerce have created, under the pressure of new needs 
and by the use of new materials, the beginnings of a vast 
revolution in architecture, which reacts immediately on our 
notions of plastic form and pictorial design. Engineering con- 
struction, showing in its best works the growing penetration 
of aesthetic ideas, is now presenting us with authentic if more 
formidable types of beauty. Every susceptible child of this 
age can see a new unity of beauty and purposefulness in such 
creations as the Europa or a Daimler saloon car—both of which 
a Greek would have admired to the point of rapture. The neo- 
classical intellectualist school of modern painters, whose more 
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abstract cubistic experiments have puzzled the unwary, are 
only expressing a psychological fact of our time. Picasso is 
to modern urban vision, in the great civilized centres of 
Europe and America, what Einstein is for the modern 
mathematical philosopher. In tune with all these changes, 
deep-seated and inevitable, however repugnant they may be 
to the still-surviving school of nineteenth-century culture, 
we have in one generation been introduced to half a dozen 
old art civilizations of which our parents were quite ignorant. 
The arts of Crete, of Sumerian craftsmen, of the greater 
dynasties of China, of Mexico, and of Peru, of African 
and Polynesian sculpture, have all been disinterred for our 
instruction, while our range of examples from the best periods 
of Egyptian, Byzantine, and Romanesque art has been in- 
calculably extended. Every age finds in the past what it wants, 
and the plastic or glyptic conceptions that belong to these 
exhumed cultures have an obvious affinity, as we shall see later, 
to the first-hand products of our own day. 
Add to all this, that our contact with pure Greek art itself, as 
distinct from the pomaded phantoms that once held the field, 
is so much closer than it was a generation ago. Apart from the 
Parthenon sculptures, it would almost be pertinent to ask what 
first-rate Greek works were known at all by our classically- 
minded predecessors. They might have gone to Munich to 
see the Aegina remains, but most of those were soon carefully 
obliterated by ‘restoration’. The pediments and metopes of 
Olympia, the treasures of the Acropolis Museum in the way of 
‘maidens’, horses, and kindred pieces, the Munich athletes, 
the Ludovisi throne, the Charioteer of Delphi, the two recent 
Berlin acquisitions—the seated life-size goddess and the still 
greater archaic standing figure from Attica, which some modern 
independent artists have considered to be among the very first 
sculptural things of all time—all these belong distinctively to 
a twentieth-century phase of knowledge and appreciation. 
I have not mentioned the powerful and moving new bronze 
Zeus (or Poseidon?) that now is the glory of the Athens 
National Museum, nor a score of other works, lesser in scale 
but equal in quality, such as the New York bronze statuette of 
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a horse dating from about 480 B.c. It would indeed be strange, 
in view of so much new experience, if we were still to judge 
Greek art in 1931 by the standards that were current in 1900. 

It is true that nearly all English text-books and dissertations 
on Greek art are written, even now, from the aesthetic stand- 
point (so far as there was one) of the last century. This fact 
surprises artists and collectors who live outside the academic 
circle, but its causes are evident. One is, that the ordered study 
of Greek art has been mainly in the hands of specialists— 
a class that is always successful in resisting the general impact 
of contemporary thought and feeling. In clearing the ground 
for purely objective study of ancient works, the specialized 
antiquarian is indispensable. To do him justice, he is usually 
both modest and chary in pronouncing any subjective or 
aesthetic verdict; but when he has to give one, he falls back 
on loose preconceptions which naturally enough are at least 
a generation out of date. Last April in the Acropolis Museum 
I came across a widely travelled enthusiast for early Chinese 
art who could hardly tear himself away from the Samian sixth- 
century head and torso of a woman holding a pomegranate. 
He recognized in this figure an inherent grandeur of plastic 
feeling which reminded him of similar effects in the great 
Chinese sculptures. Yet this same figure is cited as particularly 
‘lifeless’ in the latest catalogue by a highly endowed Athenian 
archaeologist, who with all his accuracy and logical equipment 
seems to take for granted the popular nineteenth-century pre- 
miss that ‘life’ in sculpture is a matter of photographic veri- 
similitude. It is time that all students and teachers of the 
classics should bring their interests into some living connexion 
with the enlarged modern world that is being absorbed, quite 
naturally, by intelligent young people. To the lay mind, it 
would seem extraordinary that English classical scholars, in 
their vernal role of Hellenic cruisers, should pause at Ragusa 
and show no interest whatever in the neighbouring mausoleum 
by Me%trovi¢ at Cavtat. The day before I saw it this year, it 
had been specially visited by forty cars full of Frenchmen from 
a more distant port. The chance of comparing this remarkable 
contemporary masterpiece with the sculpture of the ancients 
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would seem too intriguing to be missed. But divagations of 
this sort have no charm for the specialist. 

Another stumbling-block is the convention of historical treat- 
ment, which persists in attempting to classify Greek sculptures 
by names of recorded artists and schools. Even in those 
provinces of art where there is already a solid body of authenti- 
cated works to go upon, conjectural attributions have not much 
interest for those who are concerned with quality and not with 
labels. Our knowledge of individual Greek sculptors is so 
indirect and speculative, that it might be a positive advantage 
for the whole study of Greek art if there were no names at all. 
We could then focus our minds on the only questions that 
ultimately matter. How were these works made? What life of 
their own day do they reflect? What feelings do they stir in us, 
by direct contact? 

In trying to answer the last of these questions we may arrive 
at some inkling of those newer judgements of Greek art which 
are inseparable from the changed modern outlook. It does not 
matter, here, whether we are right or wrong. Sincere reactions 
to art should make no claim to be final verdicts, in any judicial 
sense. When we speak of ‘judgements’ we should simply mean 
the effects which a work of art, by what it is, communicates to 
us, being what we are. Broadly, there are three kindred quali- 
ties by which good sculpture now attracts us, and the absence 
of which, to modern opinion, denotes inferiority. These may 
be summarized in the three epithets: functional, monumental, 
and implicit. To the essentially constructive mind of to-day, 
which views art as something purposeful rather than fanciful, 
good sculpture should either belong definitely to some stable 
order of architecture, or else. should show a clear affinity, by 
its whole conception, to some architectural scheme. This is 
what appeals to us in the best medieval and Egyptian arts. 
The figures on the western portal of Chartres, swathed and 
elongated so as to be part of the columnar treatment of the 
facade, attain power by accepting the limits of an architectural 
expression. A good piece of Early English ‘stiff-leaf’ foliage 
which belongs to the very substance of the stone, and suggests 
the spirit of growth rather than any counterfeit of botanical 
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forms, seems to us wholly right in its place. It is a direct 
outcome of the art of joyful building, and shows the moment 
of climax when the material itself rises from the static to the 
ecstatic. By contrast with this functional ornament, the 
naturalistic later foliage of Southwell Chapter House seems 
only a choice feat of legerdemain. Similarly, such a statue as 
the diorite Chephren at Cairo, though disengaged from actual 
building, is architectural in its whole effect. All the parts are 
knit solidly together and contribute to the central unity of 
idea—a weighty symbol of royal power and majesty. From 
this standpoint, if we compare (say) the Athens relief of the 
warrior Aristion with the well-known tomb stele of Hegeso, 
we see that the latter, exquisite in feeling and balance though 
it is, misses the early grandeur. We admire the technical skill 
which has enabled the sculptor of Hegeso to place her half- 
turned figure so convincingly in receding planes, and we are 
aware that the sculptor of Aristion could not have done this 
if he had tried. But if we look for unity of medium and state- 
ment, for a portrait of human dignity evolved by means that 
are strictly limited to the qualities of marble itself, we place 
the Aristion far above its graceful successor in funeral art. 
The early headless statue of Hera from Samos, now in the 
Louvre, is still a downward-tapering column in which the 
drapery and the contours of the figure are almost inherent. 
I recall the time when this work was looked on as nothing more 
than a curious piece of archaism. Indeed it is still officially 
described as an early stage in ‘the struggle with dead matter’; 
and the aim of the struggle, as officially understood, is to ex- 
press ‘the suppleness and movement of life’. Incidentally, it 
is far from certain that hieratic art of this order was ever a 
conscious attempt at realism. There is plenty of evidence 
against this assumption so often made by archaeologists. Ex- 
amples from Egyptian art clearly prove that deliberate hieratic 
conventions and abstractions could synchronize with extreme 
realistic skill in demotic sculpture. But whatever the conscious 
aim of the man who made the Hera, one glance at the figure 
(especially the back view) establishes it to modern eyes as a 
superb piece. By acknowledging the restriction of the column 
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it gains both in functional impressiveness as a cult statue and 
in plastic nobility as a work of art. 

To explain what twentieth-century people mean by the 
monumental quality in Greek sculpture, no better comparison 
could be offered than that of the two famous gods of Olympia, 
the Apollo and the Hermes. In whatever character we view 
the Apollo—whether as narrative, or as representative, or as 
abstract form—he is essentially a monumental work. He tells 
the story of intervening Greek deity at the apex of a pediment 
group which symbolizes the broad conception of Greek culture 
at strife with barbarism. In stature and countenance he is the 
exalted divine type, gloriously masculine in his vigour and 
perfectly human in every feature, yet rising clear, as a whole, 
from any suspicion of human portraiture. If we forget what he 
stands for, and regard each part of him (the nape of his neck, 
or his left shoulder, for instance) as so much formal treatment 
of the marble, we get the same impression of aloofness, of a 
pure ideal which no single artist’s brain could have conceived. 
The curves of his hair remind us of the finest early Gothic 
capitals, whose non-imitative fronds are tense with vernal sap. 
In a word, this Apollo is monumental, in the sense that he 
embodies the accepted religion of a whole society at a moment 
of full tide. Sculpture of this order, as it inevitably sheds all 
taint of individual sentiment or caprice, is not popular with 
those lovers of romantic art whose taste runs to what one modern 
critic happily describes as ‘emotive fragments’. It appeals to 
that other instinct, prevailing in our present age of intellectual 
reconstruction, for what is stable and enduring. When we 
turn from the Apollo to the Hermes, later in date by a century— 
it does not here concern us whether this statue is an original 
by Praxiteles or not—we feel at once that we have passed from 
the age of communal art to the age of individual talent. Alike 
in story, type, and treatment, the Hermes falls short of the 
monumental standard. The dangling of grapes before an infant 
Dionysus is a pretty but not an elevated theme. Hermes him- 
self, with his conscious attitude, irresponsible beauty of feature, 
and skilfully impressionized hyacinthine curls, is not so much 
an epic conception as a lyrical conceit. Last but not least, 
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while the surface of the marble is exploited to a high degree 
of sensuous charm, the forms are by no means largely organized. 
Even allowing for the fact that the Hermes is now displayed 
in the Olympia Museum with a positive flair for bad arrange- 
ments of lighting and background, it is characteristic of him 
that he looks far better in a skilful photograph than he ever 
looks in the round. Some sculptures, like the archaic Maiden 
at Berlin or the new bronze Zeus at Athens, defy the photo- 
grapher. They are conceived so essentially in the round that 
we can only grasp them, so to speak, by keeping on the move. 
This is the quality that gives aesthetic life to many negro 
sculptures which belong, humanly speaking, to very primitive 
phases of society. It would seem as if quite a low order of 
human sensibility, when its current is spontaneously and com- 
munally poured into plastic creation, can achieve monumental 
forms even if it cannot attain to monumental types. The 
Hermes belongs to a civilized stage of art where this capacity 
is lost. The flower pleases, but we feel that the soil round the 
roots is impoverished. There have, of course, been periods of 
art which totally ignored the monumental aspect of Greek 
sculpture. The ‘Greek taste’ of designers like Wedgwood and 
the Adams, Flaxman and Canova, is a case in point. For 
refinement of its own sort, it would be hard to surpass the 
memorial tablet to Mrs. Jane Smith by Flaxman in Chichester 
Cathedral. But if we once perceive its emotional thinness, we 
shall understand also why the ‘Mourning Woman’, not long 
ago shown in the Elgin Room and much admired there, now 
languishes in the corridor. 

Panegyrists of latter-fifth-century Greek sculpture, which 
thirty years ago was generally accepted as the norm of per- 
fection, are perplexed and irritated by what they sometimes 
call ‘this craze for the archaic’ in modern art criticism. Taking 
it for granted that all early sculptors were trying to copy the 
externals of the human figure, and perceiving that early sculp- 
ture is not in this sense ‘lifelike’, they have forced on us this 
word ‘archaic’ to indicate an art that is technically incomplete 
and whose efforts, like those of a promising child, call for a 
mixture of praise and patronage. This standpoint is now quite 
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obsolete. We have already suggested that some types of early 
hieratic art did not aspire to realism at all. But even where we 
may suppose that the technical command of realism was a 
definite object, as in athletic sculpture, it does not in the least 
follow that the degree of such achievement is the measure of the 
art itself. Every art has its attendant sciences, which are pro- 
gressive, and every good artist cultivates those sciences, and is 
stimulated by them, according to the standard of his own day. 
But art itself is not progressive. It waxes or wanes from causes 
that lie far deeper than technical erudition. Andrea del Sarto, 
as a practitioner in the painter’s craft, knew and could do all 
sorts of things that were beyond Giotto; but most people 
nowadays can see that Giotto is incomparably the greater 
artist, and means far more to us. The best nineteenth-century 
critics admitted that Hellenistic sculpture was too clever, and 
saw that sculptural technique must not proceed to the point 
of rhetoric. But they could not shake themselves clear of the 
notion that pre-Parthenon figures which are ‘stiff’, and which 
lack what they called ‘the freedom of life’, must therefore rank 
lower in the aesthetic scale. It did not occur to them, in short, 
that in Greek art much of the very best sculpture is ‘implicit’. 
Current text-books still describe the pediment and metope 
sculptures of Olympia as ‘stiff’; but when Maillol visited 
Olympia, he declared that they realized his idea of what sculp- 
tureshould be. For Maillol, as for all typically twentieth-century 
sculptors, the essence of good plastic art is the ‘harmonious 
relation of masses’. It was Maillol who once said that all sculp- 
tured figures should be ‘organized from the pelvis’, and his 
own works show how this implicit unity (which a modern 
artist only achieves, at first, by premeditated simplification) 
can impart to whole figures a commanding ease of rhythm. 
The figure of Hercules in the Atlas metope is a wonderful 
example of this intrinsically moving quality, which indeed 
abounds in the Zeus temple remains. Ancient writers had no 
introspective vocabulary and could say little about these formal 
aspects of sculpture, which even in modern language elude 
description. The power we call implicit is the more effective 
because in early Greek sculpture it is largely unconscious. In 
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the best archaic works we feel an intimacy of approach to the 
spirit of a great age, which fades away when the artist becomes 
aware of his own dexterity. Technical accomplishment often 
seems to bring the sculptor nearer to the surface of his own 
personality. In the great anonymous works of the sixth and 
early fifth centuries we feel that the instinctive forces still run 
deep, aiming at conception of the whole rather than description 
of the parts. A thoroughly efficient work like the bronze 
Idolino at Florence has lost the suggestions that intrigue us in 
(say) the transitional Piombino bronze at the Louvre, where 
the flattenings of thigh and belly, the swelling but not inflated 
curves of buttock and calf, convey to us a sense of life in 
reserve, which we perceive aesthetically and not through imita- 
tion. Not long agoa visitor to the Acropolis Museum, examining 
the early Attic marble horse of which the fore-part is almost 
completely preserved, was heard to remark that it was ‘like 
a rocking-horse’. To an intelligence nurtured visually on 
Landseer, it might not occur that a rocking-horse may be a 
work of art. There is no formula by which people can be 
taught to appreciate the non-representative relations of plastic 
forms. Education only comes by habitual use of the eye, and 
we are only just recovering from a period in which the influence 
of the camera, and of literary and sentimental associations, 
almost killed direct vision. 

If we accept the trend of our time, and apply to all sculpture 
these functional, monumental, and implicit canons, we shall 
have to put the clock back a little in our highest estimations of 
Greek art. Where the eighteenth century went to the Vatican, 
and the nineteenth century to the Elgin marbles, the twentieth 
century will look rather to the museums of the Acropolis and 
of Olympia. Readjustment of this kind need not imply dogma- 
tism about dates, nor a spirit of intolerance. We shall not 
dismiss the Dionysus of the Parthenon pediment, and the 
Panathenaic frieze will always be a splendid work. We can 
enjoy, for all that they are worth, the later developments of 
Greek craftsmanship. Realism, portraiture, and sentiment have 
their place in art, as in history. Even if we succeed in forgetting 
the stock phrase which credits all fluttering draperies with the 
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(a) Detail of Aristion relief (b) Attic horse, c. 480 B.c. 
(Nat. Mus., Athens) (Acropolis Museum, Athens) 
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poetry of motion, let us hope we shall always be human enough 
to take pleasure in the romance of the Hypnos, the palpable 
charms of the Venus of Cyrene, and the soft glamour of the 
Boston Girl’s Head from Chios. But these agreeable frailties 
must not blind us to the importance of putting first things 
first. We shall never know if our new valuations are right, but 
we can at least ensure that they shall be more or less consistent. 
If the delighted study of Greek art is to hold its own with a 
rising generation whose susceptibilities are amazingly different 
from those of their parents, the aesthetic standards that prevail 
in the world of scholarship must come into line with those 
already established, for good or for evil, in the modern world 


at large. 


NOTE 


Five of the illustrations are of works mentioned in the article. The Berlin 
Maiden (III a) is over 6 ft. in height and retains much of its colour. A recent 
archaeological work disparages the technique of this statue: modern artists see in 
it both the monumental and the implicit qualities which signify its deeply religious 
character. The tip of the beard, in the Aristion relief (IV a), was of metal. The 
bronze Zeus (IIIc) is of more than life-size. The back view of the Egyptian 
Scribe (IV c) shows close affinity to modern ideas of plastic and solid form, 
which appear also in the Maillol figure (III d) and in the remarkable Pigeon by 
a contemporary Hungarian sculptor (IV d). 

Readers who care to follow the connexion of modern art and its appreciation 
with a new view of antiquity will find good material in Mr. S. Casson’s two 
books on modern sculptors, published by the Clarendon Press (Some Modern 
Sculptors and Twentieth-Century Sculpture): also, as regards the whole change 
of outlook, in Mr. R. H. Wilenski’s The Modern Movement in Art (Faber & 
Gwyer). A good cheap book on the Olympia sculptures is Olympische Kunst 
by R. Hamann (Univ. of Marburg, 1923) with many of the fine illustrations 
that appear in more lavish form in Buschor and Hamann’s great and expensive 
volume. 

There is urgent need of a finely illustrated new book on Greek art before 
460, omitting all historical and archaeological matter, and presenting the works 
themselves from a strictly aesthetic. standpoint. 


THE GAMES OF THE GREEK BOY 


By WALTER S. HETT, M.A. 

F, in two thousand years time, any research student is 

sufficiently interested in the life of twentieth-century 
Britain, he may read The Times History of the War, as we read 
Thucydides; he may dig up London and try to reconstruct 
Westminster Abbey, as the Athenians are now rebuilding the 
Parthenon. But if our student wants to know how the ordinary 
Englishman lived, and what were his amusements, he will have 
to read the modern novel, if indeed any have survived’so long. 
Now the Greek had no novel. The fifth-century Athenian 
found living far too exciting to waste any of a short life either 
in reading or in writing novels, even if he had spent sufficient 
time indoors to cultivate a taste for either; while the Spartan 
would have suppressed any such attempt, and its author, 
with ruthless energy. Consequently we cannot turn to any 
such source to find out what games the Greek boy or man 
played. No doubt there are allusions scattered throughout 
Greek literature, especially in the Comedies of Aristophanes, 
but to give his allusions their true significance is as difficult 
a task as our student two thousand years hence will find it to 
reconstruct any phase of modern society from the pages of 
Punch. 

Yet not only is there no doubt that the Greek boy played 
games, but there can be little question that the ideas underlying 
the games of the Greek youth are surprisingly ‘modern’. Pollux 
of Naucratis wrote in the second century A.D. a wonderful work 
combining many of the qualities of a lexicon and a dictionary 
of antiquities. He gives us a long catalogue of games, but as in 
most cases he offers no description of them, we are left to con- 
jecture from the names the kind of game to which he refers, 
generally with insufficient evidence. But sometimes we are 
more fortunate. For instance: “They bind a boy’s eyes with 
a head-band, and he is turned round and round calling out, 
“T will chase the bronze fly.” The others answer, “You will 
chase him, but you won’t catch him.” They hit him with 
paper whips, until he catches one of them.’ The game is 
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clearly recognizable, though we do not call it ‘Bronze Fly’, but 
‘Blind Man’s Buff’. 

There were many other games, which no doubt boys in- 
vented for themselves, requiring little apparatus or prepara- 
tion. There was a game called AteAxvotivAa! in which one side 
tried to drag the other over a line, and another with a similar 
name éAkvotivaa? in which two boys had a tug-of-war with a 
rope passing through a hole in a beam. 

Plato3 refers to another game which some may recognize as 
‘Crumbs and Crusts’. Luckily his reference does not stand | 
alone, or we should not know how it was played. In this the 
players ‘picked up’ two teams; one stood on each side of a chalk 
line. Then one selected player threw an oyster shell on to the 
line. If the white side fell uppermost, one side became pur- 
suers and the other pursued; if the black side was visible the 
process was reversed. This game was called éotpoxivac. 

Apart from games of this kind the Greek boy had his share 
of games of chance. There were two kinds of dice—dotpéryaAor 
(knuckle-bones) and xvfo1. While both were cubes they seem 
to have differed in that the former had only four faces marked 
with pips, the latter six. A variety of games were played with 
them; but ordinarily they were thrown into a box, four at a 
time, and success depended on the number of different faces 
appearing uppermost. 

*AotpéyoAoi were at least as old as Homer, and so also was 
another game called tetteia. This seems to have resembled 
draughts or chess, but there were certainly variants of the game. 
In the older form, as described by Pollux,+ each of the two 
players seems to have had five pieces and five lines on which 
to move, while the piece on the centre line (called the sacred 
line) was not moved unless absolutely necessary ; whence the 
phrase xiveiv tov arose, meaning ‘to take one’s last 
chance’. The game was certainly played ona board, and gaming 
boards have been discovered ; it certainly had pieces, and pawns 
of both ivory and plaster have been found. But we know 
nothing more about this form of tetteic. The other form is 


1 Poll. ix. 112; Plato, Thaet. 181 A. 2 Eustathius, s.v. 
3 Plato, Phaedrus, 241 B. 4 Pollux, ix. 97. 
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described more fully by Pollux :! ‘A board divided into squares ; 
each of the squares is called a “city” and each piece a “dog’’; 
the pieces are divided into two halves by colours, and the skill 
of the game consists in moving two pieces in such a way as to 
surround one of the other colour and take it.’ It was a game 
demanding considerable skill, and Plato? tells us that no one 
could be a really good player unless he practised assiduously 
from youth upwards. 

But the Greek boy undoubtedly played many games more 
strenuous than these. Unfortunately there is only one of these, 
other than ball games, of which we have any details. This was 
called tActavict&s (so named because it was played on a ground 
surrounded by plane trees). It was so far as we know confined 
to Sparta, and no doubt was favoured by the Spartan govern- 
ment as a form of military training. Indeed Pausanias,? who 
describes it, calls it a battle. It was evidently treated very 
seriously, as its institution is attributed to Lycurgus, the 
traditional author of Spartan severity; and it began by a 
sacrifice on the previous evening of a puppy to Ares, ‘the most 
warlike of the domestic animals to the most warlike of the 
Gods’. The ground on which it was played was an island, 
surrounded by narrow strips of water. The entrances to the 
island were bridges, for which the opposing teams drew lots. 
The object of each team was to drive the opposing side into 
the water. And to this end they fought not merely with their 
hands, but were allowed to kick, bite, and even to gouge their 
opponents’ eyes. A battle indeed! 

Until recently we have been inclined to suppose that games 
with a ball are peculiarly British. Now there are three things 
an Englishman normally does with a ball. He throws it, hits it, 
or kicks it. So far as we know at present the Greek boy never 
did the last, but he evolved many varieties of the other two. 
Herodotus‘ attributes the origin of all games, except draughts, 
and all ball games to the Lydians. Whether he is right no one 
knows, but at any rate ball games had a long history in Greece. 
Homer describes how the Phaeacian princess Nausicaa played 


1 Pollux, ix. 98. 2 Plato, De Rep. 374 B. 
3 Pausanias, iii. 11. 3, and 14. 6. 4 Herodotus, i. 94. 
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(a) A ball game between two teams, probably émiaxupos 
From a relief at Athens, late 6th century 


(b) A game with club and ball, possibly known as xepynrilew 
From a relief at Athens, late 6th century 


(c) An unknown ball game, possibly odpavia 


From an Attic black-figure lekythos, late 6th century 
(Ashmolean Museum, Oxford) 
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ball with her attendant maidens, and from that time Greece 
never forgot the proper uses of a ball. So large a part did ball 
games play in later Greece that Timocrates! wrote a book on 
the subject, and Theophrastus? refers to a opaipiotipiov as a 
comparatively normal adjunct of a wealthy private home. 

We cannot say how many ball games the Greek boy played, 
nor what rules governed any of them, but Pollux gives a con- 
siderable list, and Athenaeus supplies a partial description of 
some of them. In an article like the present it is only possible 
to indicate the general lines of a few. 

Pollux speaks of a game called éréppaéis, which appears to 
consists merely of counting the number of times a ball could 
be violently bounced on the ground, but he goes on to speak 
of another game called otpavia, which according to him is 
referred to by Homer.* In this two players alternately hurl the 
ball against a wall, and victory is decided by the number of 
successful strokes. The loser is appropriately designated 
‘donkey’ and the winner ‘king’ (Pl. Vc). This is of course highly 
suggestive of Fives. 

There is more obscurity still about a game called &ptractév, 
but whose original name according to Athenaeus was 9aivivaa. 
It is a pity that we do not know more about this game, as it 
retained its popularity from the beginning of the fourth century 
B.C. until the second century A.D. In all probability it began 
earlier still, for the origin of the name gawivAa« was quite 
forgotten. Athenaeus inclines to think that it was so called 
from the fact that the players hurled the ball (&ginw), or 
alternatively from its inventor Phaenestius (a typically Greek 
explanation), while Pollux suspects its connexion with gevoxizeiw 
(to cheat). According to Antiphanes (380 B.c.) tackling was 
a feature of the game, and both he and Athenaeus, who 
claims to be specially fond of the game, lament the ‘pains in the 
neck’ due to it. Antiphanes tells us that the player ‘seizes the 
ball and delights to pass it to one man (his own side), to knock 
it out of one player’s hand, and to encourage another with 
raucous cries; ‘‘Pass out, throw a long one, past him, over his 


1 Athenaeus, i. 15 C. 2 Theophrastus, Char. vii. 20. 
3 Pollux, ix. 103. 4 Homer, Od. viii. 374. 
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head.” ’ Beyond this meagre description we know little of the 
game, and cannot even be sure that it was a team game in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but it certainly suggests that the 
Greek idea of the proper uses of a ball was singularly like our 
own. 

Up to this point we might suppose that the Greeks, in spite 
of their athletic interest and development, knew nothing about 
team games, but we should be wrong. We cannot claim to 
know much about them, but team games undoubtedly existed 
in Sparta. Inscriptions' have been found commemorating 
victories of teams of ogaipeis, which appears appropriately 
enough to have been a common designation of the &nfor. 
The nature of the game or games is quite undetermined, and 
the number of a team is uncertain, but it is interesting that the 
latter may have been fourteen or fifteen. One of the inscrip- 
tions bears a representation of the ball. If any argument can 
be based on the relative size of the ball and of the heads of the 
figures below it, the ball must have been at least as big as a 
modern football. 

But apart from these inscriptions we have some actual 
account of one or more team games. In particular a game 
called éricxupos is distinguished from other ball games as 
& opaipicyuds, ie. ‘a game of ball played by a 
number of players’. Pollux’s description of the game makes 
interesting reading. ‘The game étioxupos is also called épnBixr 
(obviously because played by &pnfor), and émxowds (i.e. a team 
game). It is played by a number of players divided into equal 
sides; they draw a line in the middle with gypsum, which 
they called oxvpés. Upon this the ball is placed, and two other 
lines farther back, marking out the arrangement of each side; 
those who win the toss hurl the ball over the heads of the other 
side, whose object is to catch the ball in its flight and return 
it until one side succeeds in driving the other on to the back 
line.’ This description tells us a little though not enough to 
reconstruct the game, but the marking out of the ground and 
the general object of the game suggests a precursor of Rugby 
football. It is almost certainly the game depicted on a relief 


' B.S. A. x. 63, xiii. 212. 
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discovered in Athens in 1922 (Pl. Va). The player on the 
extreme left has won the toss, and is about to throw the ball 
over the line; the middle player on the right is ready to catch 
the ball while the player on the extreme right, probably the 
captain, is making a signal to his ‘forward’. The fact that only 
three players are represented tells us nothing about the number 
of players in a team, as the artist only shows as many figures as 
he has room for, though he preserves Pollux’s rule that there 
were an equal number on each side. 

Finally no account of the games of the Greek boy can con- 
clude without reference to another relief found at Athens 
(Pl. V 5). This relief has perhaps surprised Greek scholars more 
than any other, for up to the time of its discovery no one had 
discovered any allusion to the game of ‘hockey’. But we are 
not sure now that it is entirely isolated. M. Oikonomos, a 
Greek archaeologist, has made the brilliant suggestion that the 
game was called xepntizetv. Plutarch! speaks of a bronze statue 
of Isocrates as a boy xepntizwv. The statue was put up in a ball 
court, and the word xepnrtizew, otherwise entirely unknown, 
may well mean ‘playing with a curved stick’. The reliefs 
illustrated give grounds for hope that archaeology may be able 
to furnish us with still further evidence about the games of the 
Greek. If we are so fortunate, it is probable that the impression 
of similarity between the Greek games and our own will be 
further strengthened. The playing of games is instinct in the 
young of every vigorous race, but perhaps no people except the 
Greeks and ourselves have seen in it so valuable an asset in 
the development of national character, or have found such an 
important place for it in the national time-table. 

Perhaps we have inherited from the Greeks a great idea; 
certainly since the Great War the continental nations seem to 
have adopted it from us. But whether this be so or not, it 
must be of interest to all who study the classics to know that 
the Greek games of more than two thousand years ago could 
in many cases be played and enjoyed by the English boy of 
to-day. 


? Plutarch, Orat. Vit., p. 165. 
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By H. F. HOSE 

N one of the winding dells of the Arcadian uplands a little 

white-walled city slept sunnily on a knoll beside the river- 
bed, where the thread of the summer stream curled slowly 
among the rushes. The sun stood blazing in the south, and 
the people of the city lay resting peacefully in patches of shade 
under the temple roofs or under the colonnades by the fountain. 
The market-place was silent; a few shopkeepers dozed under 
their booths, where their merchandise was sheltered from the 
heat of the summer noon. The narrow streets, winding among 
the blank white walls of the houses, were deserted. On a small 
hill above the market-place stood the temple of Zeus, with its 
gables fronting east and west. In the shade of the eastern gable 
two boys were standing and straining their eyes into the glare 
of the sun to watch the white track which climbed the hills 
before them. Both of them at once saw a little cloud of dust 
rise on the crest of the hill, and the form of a man running. 
“The runner!’ they shouted, and their shout woke the cool 
shadows along the northern colonnade of the temple. One 
after another, men came out and joined them, and the elder 
boy darted down the temple steps, across the market-place, 
and down one of the narrow streets crying all the while ‘The 
runner! The runner!’ The town woke from its sleep; shop- 
keepers, porters, nobles, men, women, and children gathered 
on the temple steps before the runner had reached the bottom 
of the valley; and as he climbed the short ascent, and ran 
through the open city gate, an eager crowd awaited his arrival. 
He reached the open space in front of the temple. His face 
and hair were covered with dust and sweat, as were his sinewy 
legs and arms. He stood gasping for a moment to get breath 
for his announcement to the silent eager crowd. Then in a 
hoarse but exultant voice he cried, ‘Stymphalians, Hagesias 
won the mule-car race yesterday morning!’ 

A great shout burst from the throng; they pressed round the 
runner with eager questions, which he answered but briefly, 
for he needed rest and refreshment. And a meeting of the 
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Council was quickly decided on, at which he must appear. 
The herald went round the town to summon the members of 
the Council, and a few hours later they met in the space railed 
off at the end of the market-place, where a circle of stone seats 
had formed their meeting-place from time immemorial. The 
senior magistrate presided, and called upon the messenger for 
an account of the race. He told how ten mule-cars had started 
in the great race-course by the Alpheios, and how Hagesias 
had the outer station, a misfortune it seemed at first, but there 
were twelve laps to make the race, and the inner cars crowded 
together in trying to secure the nearest course. As early as the 
second two cars collided and were both broken to pieces. In 
the fourth round the same thing happened again. Hagesias 
meanwhile was driving steadily and his mules were running 
strongly, still on the outer edge, but not far behind the others. 
The positions altered but little in the next few laps. Then one 
car grazed the post in turning; the wheel snapped off and the 
driver was flung out, the mules galloping away out of the 
course. In the tenth round Hagesias saw his chance, plied his 
whip suddenly, and in a few moments was in front of all and 
held the innermost course. And now longer intervals began to 
separate the drivers still remaining. Two had dropped behind, 
and two only followed close upon Hagesias when the last lap 
began. One of these crept closer and closer, and the two cars 
were abreast; both rounded the post successfully, and were 
still level when the last straight run home began. Hagesias 
and his mules were both steadier than their rivals, whose car 
swayed dangerously from side to side. But it gained, a few feet— 
then a few more; Hagesias leaned forward, gave a peculiar whistle 
to his mules, and shot forward once more in front, with only 
half a furlong to go. And the other driver had made his effort 
too soon ; his mules were spent, and for all his urging and shouting 
could not recover their lead. Hagesias drove past the goal, up- 
right and steady, checked his car, and gave the reins to his groom. 
The Council listened in silence to the story, then dismissed 
the messenger, after learning that Hagesias would return to 
Stymphalos in twelve days. They then began to discuss what 
preparations should be made to welcome his return. A great 
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feast, a procession, choral songs and dances—all these were 
voted, and then one councillor rose and said: ‘You all know, 
Councillors, that this is one of the greatest occasions in the 
history of this city. Only twice before, and that many years 
ago, have Olympian victories been won by men of this town. 
Hagesias, it is true, is also a citizen of Syracuse, but he is a 
Stymphalian first. Here his ancestors lived, and here he was 
born and bred; and he entered for the race with the title of 
Stymphalian, not of Syracusan. Moreover, he is of a noble 
house, renowned not only here, but in all Hellas—the Iamids, 
who have an hereditary place among the priests of Zeus at 
Olympia. For all these reasons we owe him special honour, 
and I propose that a speedy messenger be sent instantly to 
Thebes, to ask the poet Pindaros to compose a song for the 
triumph. It will cost us much gold, for Pindaros is much 
sought after, and even when well paid he will not write for 
every one. But Hagesias is a friend of Hieron of Syracuse, 
and I think if we send a courteous request and ten mnai in 
gold, he will write for us, and send us a trainer for the chorus.’ 

The proposal was welcomed, and that very night a runner 
set out for Thebes, bearing a courteous letter to the poet and 
ten mnai in gold taken from the public treasure kept in the 
temple of Zeus. Within a week he returned, bringing the 
words and music of the song on a scroll of papyrus, and a 
promise that a trainer should follow in two days. 

The twelfth day came. News had been brought that Hagesias 
was on his way and would arrive in due time. Soon after noon 
a cloud of dust was seen on the road over the hill. Then 
Hagesias himself came into view, driving his mules carefully 
down the steep descent, with six or seven attendants following. 
At the bridge over the stream in the valley he was met by six 
of the Council in white cloaks, and their spokesman formally 
welcomed him to his native city. A procession was formed, 
boys and maidens, garlanded with flowers, marched or danced 
in front. Then came Hagesias, with his chaplet of wild olive, 
dressed in a long white cloak, his face shining with joy and 
triumph. The mules drew the car with stately steps up the 
hill to the city gate, between lines of shouting, waving citizens. 
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Behind marched fifty picked men in full armour. The proces- 
sion went straight to the temple of Zeus, where Hagesias 
offered a solemn sacrifice, and then on to the temple of Hermes, 
and to that of Pan, where he worshipped the gods in like 
manner. Then they passed back across the market-place, 
where all the buildings were adorned with flowers and wreaths, 
and out of the city gate once more and down to the river-bank, 
where on a smooth grassy space a great tent had been set up 
for the banquet, no building in the town being large enough. 
The inside of the tent was hung with woven tapestries, pictur- 
ing the deeds of the legendary heroes of Arcadia. 

The tables were spread with a great banquet, flesh of sheep 
and oxen, and fish from the river, and baskets of white bread, 
and cakes made with honey; and there were great painted 
bowls of wine standing all along the tables. And after the 
feast, and the drinking, and the pouring of libations in honour 
of the gods, till all the grassy floor reeked with the scent of 
wine, the president of the Council rose up to speak. He 
praised Hagesias, the Olympian victor; he announced that the 
city, to do him honour, had decreed that he and his sons after 
him should have the right for ever to sit at the public table in 
the Town Hall, and that the head of the family should be in 
perpetuity one of the priests of Zeus. ‘Then he ordered the 
musicians and singers to perform the song. Hagesias sat in 
the chair of state and listened, and on either side sat his sons, 
the two boys who had watched for the runner so eagerly 
twelve days before. The chorus entered, six flute-players 
with their double flutes, and twelve singers, with Aeneas the 
trainer at their head. They took up their position in the middle 
of the tent, the musicians played their prelude, and the singers 
began the song of Pindaros. Four sang the verse, four more 
the counter-verse, and the remaining four the third part of the 
triad, and so in turn till the long majestic song was finished. 

‘Build a golden porch of song,’ they began, ‘for the Olympian 
victor’s triumph, for the priest of Zeus at Olympia, for the 
deliverer of Syracuse. Greet ye, citizens of Stymphalos, the 
son of Sostratos with generous praise. Danger is the mate of 


valour on land and sea, and a great and perilous deed lives in 
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the memory of men. What said Adrastos of old, after that 
great battle under the walls of Thebes, when the smoke of the 
pyres of his fallen champions went up to heaven, and Amphia- 
raos, his noblest, had been swallowed up in the earth? “I have 
lost in him”, he cried, ‘‘the best of seers and warriors.” In 
such words we praise Hagesias, the kindly and strong, and all 
the Muses lend their aid. 

“Yoke the mules once more, the mules who know the path 
to victory; your poet shall mount the car and ride to triumph 
in song, through the wide-flung gates of the past, back to the 
founder of the clan. The god Apollo was his father, and the 
princess Euadne his mother. She bore her babe in secret and 
laid him by the river-side, and for five days the babe was fed 
by serpents with honey culled from the flowers. But a message 
came from Delphi, bade them seek the babe, the son of the god, 
and cherish him. So they sought the babe and found him 
lying among golden and purple pansies, and from them he 
was named Iamos. And Iamos grew to manhood and felt him- 
self a king born. And he went down to the river by night, and 
cried under the stars to Apollo his father, and to Poseidon, his 
mother’s father, and prayed for dominion among men. And the 
god’s voice answered and bade him follow. And he followed 
to the sacred place by the river Alpheios, where Herakles 
founded the great games, and the god gave him there a prophet’s 
shrine and a prophet’s fame. And his race has been famous 
through all Hellas, and envy has mouthed at them in vain. 
And Hermes, O son of Sostratos, Hermes the god of thy 
mother’s house, has brought thee the fame and the fortune 
of thy ancestors. And I, thy poet, have a special cause to sing 
of Stymphalos, for from there came Thebe, who gave her name 
to my own city. Hear ye all the song I sing, and know that 
a poet can come from Boeotia. 

‘Sing too of Syracuse, and of Hieron, lord of Syracuse, of 
whom many a bard has sung. Hieron shall welcome the festal 
train of the victor to Syracuse, Hagesias’ second home. Happy 
is the sailor that has two anchors to his ship on a stormy night, 
and happy the man who is an honoured citizen of two cities. 
“So may all the gods grant prosperity to both cities, and may 
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the ruler of the sea give Hagesias an untroubled voyage, and 
carry my song too to other hearers.’ 

And when the song was ended the day was closing, and the 
tent began to darken. And the company poured out wine once 
more to the gods, and pledged Hagesias again, and went away, 
and Hagesias and his sons went home. 


SCHOOLBOYS IN GREECE 


THE possibilities of a cheap school excursion in Greece were revealed last 
April when a party of twenty-five boys and masters from Wycliffe College in 
Gloucestershire journeyed to Athens and back (five days each way) and spent 
eleven days in Greece itself at an extraordinary low cost. By direct negotiations 
with the L.M.S. Railway, return tickets from London via Tilbury, Dunkirk, 
and Paris to Marseilles were obtained for £3 14s. od. To this 2s. 6d. each way 
was added by those who wanted berths on the journey between Tilbury and 
Dunkirk. This part of the journey provided for nine hours in Paris and five 
in Marseilles on the way out, and for the better part of a day at Avignon on the 
return trip. Third-class tickets for the voyage from Marseilles to the Piraeus 
and back were obtained through the Greek Tourist Bureau (Arcade, Trafalgar 
Square) for £1 17s. od., but it should be noted that no food was included in this 
quotation. Through the help of the Director of the Greek Travel Bureau at 
Athens, M. Melas, and the courtesy of the Captain of the s.s. Andros, some 
exclusive space was reserved for the party on board the ship, for the third-class 
accommodation might otherwise have been almost too rough. 

In Greece itself the authorities vied with one another in making things easy 
and pleasant for all concerned. M. Melas, in conjunction with the Acting British 
Chaplain, Colonel the Rev. R. R. Raymer, made arrangements for a compre- 
hensive tour. No charge was asked for admission to the Acropolis and to 
museums, and members of the British and American Schools of Archaeology 
lent their aid. Good quarters were found at the Hotel Sans Rival, and meals 
were provided at 3s. 6d. a day at the Averoff Restaurant. A special coach was set 
apart by the Greek railways and during nearly a week’s travel this served as a 
sort of base camp. 

The total official cost in Greece itself amounted to about £6. Another £1 
should be added for expenses in Paris and for food in France, and rather more 
than £1 for food bought at Marseilles or the Piraeus for the voyage across the 
Mediterranean each way. If passports and visas were also included, the total 
official cost came to rather less than £5. The private and unofficial expenditure 
increased this total by another £1 or so. 

The tour in Greece was a fairly comprehensive one. After three or four days 
in Athens, the party journeyed to Bralo and drove across the mountains to 
Delphi. They crossed the Gulf of Corinth in a petrol-driven lugger, and spent 
the next night at the Monastery of Mega Spelaion, where they were the guests 
of the monks and the abbot, who made a charming speech of welcome. Next 
day they journeyed through Patras to Olympia. The following day took them 
to Tripolitza, where two nights were spent in the Government Training School, 
with a drive across the mountains to Sparta and back on the intervening day. 
The excavations at Tiryns and Mycenae were visited on the return journey 
to Athens. 

Space forbids to tell of bathes in the Eurotas near Sparta, in the sea at Tiryns 
and Nauplia, and of many interesting and exciting personal adventures. The 
party returned to England on May rst, browned by the Mediterranean sun and 
laden with the spoils of achievement. 
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THE GEORGICS 


By Cc. J. ELLINGHAM 

UGUSTUS CAESAR, believing that a nation is rooted 

in the soil, commissioned the young poet Virgil to revive 

the agricultural enthusiasm of his countrymen. After seven 
years’ labour the poet produced the Georgics, a didactic poem 
on husbandry in four books, which describe the methods of 
arable farming, vine-growing, stock-breeding, and bee-keeping 
respectively. He took his material partly from his boyhood’s 
memories, and partly from Hesiod’s Works and Days and 
Varro’s De Re Rustica, embellishing it with all the ingenuity of 
an accomplished versifier. At intervals he gave his poetic genius 
full play, and adorned each book with at least one glorious 
purple patch on a subject more or less connected with his theme. 

This, I suppose, is all true enough; but somehow it does 
not do justice to the Georgics. It makes Virgil too dutiful, too 
much the servant, and too little the master. If he wrote to 
order, keeping steadily before his eyes the duty of driving the 
urbanized Roman populace back to the land, then it is merely 
the most finished didactic poem ever written. But he loved 
the farmer’s life, and was better than his bargain. 

A didactic poem is presumably a poem which aims primarily 
at imparting information. Men interested in natural philo- 
sophy, or physics, or medicine, have in certain leisured ages, 
when examinations were unknown and the fun of obtaining 
knowledge was more valuable than the knowledge obtained, 
chosen to convey instruction in verse form, and the result is 
Aratus on Astronomy, or Grainger on the Sugar Cane. It 
would seem a cumbrous method, but had advantages. It was 
not so much that verse could be vigorous and pointed and 
memorable, as that it was dignified and erudite. It was the full 
dress which knowledge must wear to appear at the tables of the 
educated. Learning must not be gulped in chunks, but must be 
tasted as it lingers on the palate. Dilettantism and intellectual 
snobbery this may be, but it is harmless and sometimes delightful. 
Still, we must go a long way farther before we get to the Georgics. 
Virgil is greater than Aratus or Nicander not because he 
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imparted his information more adroitly, but because he im- 
parted it in the poet’s way. Every poet, to be worthy of the 
name, must teach. He teaches us to look at things differently. 
When Aristotle defined poetry as imitation, and the pleasure 
we derive from it as the pleasure of recognition, by which we 
say oUTos éxeivos, ‘that is so-and-so’, he was as near the mark 
as his vocabulary allowed him to be. But the recognition, to be 
of value, must enshrine an addition to knowledge. When a 
man who knows Westminster Abbey comes to see my picture 
of it, and exclaims, ‘Yes, that is what it is like’, we have both 
wasted our time. But if he sees it as he has not seen it before, 
I have achieved a pictorial pipnots, and can call myself a painter, 
whether I am primarily interested in the lines of the Abbey, or 
its masses, or its colours, or the romantic associations of Gothic 
architecture. And the poet works in the same way. When an 
astronomer tells me that there is a ring round Saturn, I make 
a discovery of fact; but when Tennyson tells me how 

Saturn’s shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring, 


I am given an image of delight which is a discovery of value. 
The poet makes things more beautiful or more interesting or 
more humane than they were before. By an inversion of his 
powers he can make them more ugly or more bestial, but only 
cares to do so in unhappy ages. When we read of daffodils that 
‘take the winds of March with beauty’, the daffodil has hence- 
forth a new value. When Iras says to Cleopatra 

Finish, good lady ; the bright day is done, 

And we are for the dark, 


we have learned something new about the strength of weakness. 
Or when we read 


For so the game is ended 
That should not have begun. 
My father and my mother 
They had a likely son, 

And I have none, 


we see what a miserable futile business human justice may 
become. 
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This of course is only a part of the content of poetry, or 
we could not take much pleasure in reading the same poem 
time after time. But it is this which distinguishes the poet from 
the versifier, who tells us nothing new. Only this teaching is not 
didacticism. When at the dawn of Greek criticism it was laid 
down that a poet is a teacher, this mistake was made. It was 
thought that Homer teaches us how to fight, to speak in public, 
to govern, to conduct a marauding expedition, and so forth. 
And very possibly he does, but it is not this which makes him 
a poet. The poet teaches not facts but values, and he teaches 
not by argument and demonstration but by direct insight from 
which there is no appeal. Either we see with him, or we do not. 
And sometimes we fail to respond. The poet can only use 
words, and his words may be blunted for us by a thousand 
haphazard and untraceable associations, and we greet Words- 
worth with a well-bred stare, or hale Keats back to his pills. 

But though the didactic and the poetic method are different, 
a didactic poem may also be poetry. Lucretius, no doubt, 
intended to instruct as a scientist instructs. And when we read 
him for the first time, perhaps all we are conscious of is an ex- 
position of the atomic theory, in which we are not particularly 
interested, relieved by brilliant passages of prophetic oratory. 
We plod through three-quarters of a book, till we come to 


iam iam non domus accipiet te laeta, neque uxor 
optima, 


and we are breathless for two hundred lines. But now that we 
have caught some of the poet’s enthusiasm, we re-read the 
expository passages to find that here too he teaches values as 
well as facts. We know that he is wrestling not for his atomic 
theory but for his intellectual salvation, and the physical pro- 
cess becomes for him, and for us, a great adventure. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the atoms cease to be 
physical particles, and are turned before our eyes into soldiers 
fighting for humanity ; and the flammantia moenia mundi become 
walls which shelter us from disaster worse than death. The 
De Rerum Natura is still a didactic poem, but it is no longer 
worth while to call it one, for the values of the poet are stronger 
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than the facts of the scientist. We have forgotten the didacti- 
cism in the poetry. 

And much the same is true of the Georgics. A didactic poem 
on husbandry would teach us how to farm; Virgil shows the 
adventure of farming. Indeed, as a treatise on farming the 
poem is inadequate. Probably nobody, equipped with an elm, 
a lime, and a beech, could make a plough from Virgil’s descrip- 
tion. A successful stock-breeder or bee-keeper must possess 
a mass of miscellaneous information that finds no place in the 
Georgics. No doubt the instruction given is correct as far as it 
goes, as correct as contemporary practice allowed it to be, but 
Virgil is not trying to show us how to be farmers, but what a 
farmer’s life is like. This is the kind of thing which a farmer 
has to do; this is the environment in which he does it; and 
this is how he feels while he is doing it. And in this Virgil 
finds scope for poetry. Were he merely teaching as an agri- 
cultural instructor, his task would be to hammer into verse- 
form, with an adroitness proportionate to his technical skill, the 
essential knowledge. But since he is teaching as a poet, he goes 
another way to work. 

There is no Theocritean leisure about Virgil’s country life 
now that he has left the unrealities of the Eclogues behind him. 
There are no shepherds piping in the shade, no Gilbertian 
dairymaids, no streams of milk and honey. It is a life of ruth- 
less work, labor improbus. Virgil has developed a philosophy 
of work since he wrote the fourth Eclogue. Then he thought 
the golden age could only be marred by man’s ingenuity: but 
now work is no primeval curse, but Jove’s decree to ensure the 
dignity of the human race. 


_ Pater ipse colendi 
haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 
nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno.' 


And all four books of the Georgics sing the praises of harmless 
necessary work, and form a welcome antidote to what people 
insist on calling the grandeur of 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 
1 i, 121. 
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This dignity of work is Virgil’s first poetic discovery of value, 
and he communicates it, not as a moralist, in an edifying 
harangue or with a broadside of pithy proverbs, but as a poet. 
He makes work interesting, and then, with faith in human 
nature, leaves it to take its chance. 


Depresso incipiat iam tum mihi taurus aratro 
ingemere, et sulco attritus splendescere vomer.' 


We hear the grunt of the bullock, and see the nose of the 
ploughshare dive deep into the earth, and catch the gleam of 
its side as it shoulders the loam away. Practically every line 
will provide an instance. The language is hardly ever conven- 
tional except in the sometimes too facile similes and erudite 
adornments. The poet’s alchemy can transmute into words 
the thrill with which he saw men’s humblest but holiest con- 
quests, and we are thrilled anew as we read, and want to try it 
for ourselves, to see if it can be as interesting as all that. 

But life needs comradeship as well as interest. Men have 
talked of mother earth for centuries, and to some, like Words- 
worth, it was more than a metaphor. Virgil’s earth-worship 
was inarticulate, but it cannot be mere chance or a versifier’s 
trick that in so many passages the earth and the crops that 
spring from it are personified, not with the pomp of capital 
letters, but far more skilfully and feelingly. Now it is the 
iustissima tellus which pours forth an easy livelihood. Now 
the poet’s mood changes, and the farmer must beware of being 
over-eager to entrust his year’s hopes to the grudging earth 


invitae . . . anni spem credere terrae.” 


But on the whole the earth will respond when she meets her 
master, the man who comes to grips with her, cominus arva 
insequitur, and has his way, imperat arvis. And this belief in 
the comradeship of the earth and what springs from her, this 
sense that inanimate things have a will of their own, keeps 
coming out in delightfully unexpected places ; 

Aut unde iratus silvam devexit arator, 

et nemora evertit multos ignava per annos.* 


i. 4s. 2 i, 224. 3 ii, 207. 
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A strong farmer might uproot a tall tree, or a careful farmer 
a thick tree, and our withers would be unwrung; but when 
an angry farmer uproots a lazy tree, he claims and receives 
our sympathy. Or there is the passage in which Virgil describes 
in joyous and unnecessary detail how to tell the consistency of 
the soil. You play a jolly game with a trench, digging it and 
refilling it. If the soil refuses to go back, 

in sua posse negabunt' 

ire loca, 

it is thick soil and the clods will be stubborn. Or the grafted 
olives put off their wild-wood nature, exuerint silvestrem ani- 
mum; or we are called to wonder in sympathy when 


exiit ad caelum ramis felicibus arbos, 
miraturque novas fruges et non sua poma. 

And, as would be expected, the living creatures are still more 
companionable. Virgil has the keen eye and the sure touch of 
the great animal painters. A modern stock-breeder might be 
startled by the Virgilian cow, with her lowering look, coarse 
head, massive neck, huge feet, and limitless flanks, but there 
is nothing hazy and indeterminate about the picture. And he 
knows still more about horses, sometimes more than his 
editors. Why should 


insultare solo et gressus glomerare superbos* 


mean ‘to bound o’er the earth, curvetting with proudly archéd 
knees’, as it has been translated? Is it not obviously the trot and 
the gallop? In the gallop the four footprints form what marks- 
men calla group. Virgil knows horses so well, and loves them so 
much, that he is loath to pass on to the phlegmatic sheep. 
Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus 
singula dum capti circumvectamur amore.’ 
He invests his creatures with a personality so vivid that the 
modern animal-exploiter has nothing to teach him. 
See an old unhappy bull 
Sick in soul and body both, 
Slouching through the undergrowth 
Of the forest beautiful—. 


ii, 234. 3 iii, 3 iii. 284. 
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If we have forgotten the third Georgic we say that Mr. Ralph 
Hodgson’s glorious poem is essentially modern, that its romance 
is the top of the ladder at the bottom of which sprawl Pip, 
Squeak, and Wilfred. And perhaps Dr. Johnson would have 
roared with laughter at it. But what of the defeated lover who 
perseveringly sleeps on the bare rock, and feeds on prickly 
sedge, and learns to get a punch into his horn, and then 

post, ubi collectum robur, viresque refectae, 

signa movet, praecepsque oblitum fertur in hostem.' 
It is of animal joys that Virgil says 

optima quaeque dies miseris mortalibus aevi 

prima fugit. 
And his bull is only the masterpiece in a great portrait gallery. 
Some are sketched in a happy word; the ant, inopi metuens 
senectae, adventurously blazing its own trail, angustum terens 
iter ; the pigmy mouse that builds its home and grange beneath 
the earth; the blind mole that scoops out its sleeping-place; 
the thoroughbred that 


altius ingreditur et mollia crura reponit. 


And there are the snakes. Virgil was fond of snakes. He has 
many, and they are all preposterous beasts, but likeable. ‘Two 
fine ones swallow the unfortunate Laocoon. A splendid speci- 
men emerges from the tomb of Anchises. And best of all is the 
‘bad snake of the Calabrian glens’, with his diet of fish and 
chattering frogs, who 
positis novus exuviis nitidusque iuventa 
volvitur, aut catulos tectis aut ova relinquens, 
arduus ad solem, et linguis micat ore trisulcis.” 


Virgil proclaims his dread of this monster, but, protest as he 
may, he does not persuade us that it is more formidable than 
Mr. Kenneth Graham’s dragon. 

So the farmer lives and moves in a spirit of comradeship 
with the land and all that is on it. Virgil has shared with us 
a poet’s vision, and shown the delights of the agricultural life, 
and the price at which they are bought. But to him it is more 
than delightful. It has a moral value apart from the moral 

iii. 235. 2 iii. 437. 
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value of every delight. It is the only hope of sanity and safety 
for an empire war-wearied and hysterical. It is the grateful 
response owed by every Italian to the fairest land on earth. 
It is a warfare worth the winning against forces which are 
sometimes overwhelming. It brings a scant but sure success 
in a world of foiled aspirations. It is all and more than all that 
Horace pretends to claim for it in 
Beatus ille qui procul negotiis. 


Of course Virgil never proclaims all this from the pulpit. The 
Romans were poor folk to preach to. Instead of nagging at us 
with a tiresome didacticism, he bides his time, seizes some 
flimsy pretext, 

denique quid vesper serus vehat, unde serenas 

ventus agat nubes, quid cogitet umidus auster, 

sol tibi signa dabit,' 
and is off 

ut cum carceribus sese effudere quadrigae. 


For the moment we care not whither he takes us, for our placid 
Virgil is a furious charioteer. But when, breathless and shaken, 
we review the course at our journey’s end, we catch a glimpse 
of the deadly seriousness which sustained the careful word- 
painting of the previous four hundred and fifty lines. The sower 
goes forth to sow in a world where 

saevit toto Mars impius orbe, 


where the snow lies ten feet deep on the plains of Scythia, 
where the Black Death swoops from a clear sky. 
Commentators are apt to apologize for Orpheus and Eury- 
dice. They point out that Virgil had hurriedly to find an 
alternative ending for the fourth Georgic, and did the best he 
could, lifting some precious lines from Aeneid VI. But it is 
not over-fanciful to see in the myth a hint that in a life where 
most that we love must be lost, most that we plan must mis- 
carry, the sure fruits of husbandry have a more than material 
value. Beyond is the darkness of death, and the hearts that 
know not to soften to human prayers. The night cometh when 
no man can work. 
1 i, 461. 
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ART, ARCHAEOLOGY, AND THE CLASSICS 
By H. H. SYMONDS, M.A. 


One of the aims of this journal is to promote a study of the classics which is as 
broadly based as possible: hence this article (it will be concluded in the next 
issue), which is intended to make easier for those who teach the classics an 
appreciation of the bearing upon literature of archaeology and art. 


_— study of Caesar and Xenophon, with a little Virgil and a 
simplified Greek play, does not give as adequate an idea as can and 
ought to be given of the real nature and interest of the ancient world. 
Even when to these authors there is added the knowledge of some 
text-book of ancient history, it is still improbable that the mere text- 
book will have given much which goes outside politics, in the more 
confined sense, and war. It is of course true that any good and skilful 
teaching will treat of Caesar in Gaul, or of Virgil’s funeral games, or of 
Pericles or Horace, in such a way as to bring out the ‘ideas’ of the 
ancient world; for the topics handled will be a means to provoke some 
thought about our own quite different systems of, say, representative 
government, or war, or athletics, or town planning, or country life, or 
municipal trading: yet it remains true that such ‘ideas’ can for many 
boys and girls be made actual only by some appeal to the eye. To 
‘realize’ the life of the ancient world is a feat which not many pupils 
can accomplish from books only, and which not many teachers can 
offer to their pupils by their own powers of exposition only. Hence the 
importance of using picture postcards and photographs, good illustrations 
from books in the school library, good wall-pictures, and, above all, the 
lantern slide. Many teachers will admit the claims which this method 
has on them but are not easily able to find the means of carrying it 
through. It may therefore be of use to give here a certain amount of 
definite information. 

There are three ‘Advisory Leaflets’ issued jointly by the Hellenic and 
Roman Societies (50 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1). These are 
(1) The Claim of Antiquity, an annotated list of books, of which some 
are translations from Greek and Latin, and some are modern works on 
classical subjects and the ancient world; the list is divided under various 
headings, among which are Art and Archaeology, Social Life, History, 
and Science. There is no more handy bibliography, whether for the 
school librarian or for the teacher who wants a simple but reliable guide 
for his own reading. (2) The Geography of the Ancient World, a list of 
the best wall-maps produced in various countries, with full particulars 
of size and price, and a useful list of historical atlases, for use in the 
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study of ancient history, with brief hints and comments. (3) Ante 
Oculos, a list of wall-pictures, of well-illustrated books, of picture post- 
cards and museum catalogues, and of certain selected ‘sets’ of lantern 
slides. 

1. Lantern Slides. The best collection in Great Britain is that which 
is held jointly by the Hellenic and Roman Societies. A mounted photo- 
graph, corresponding to each slide, is kept at their library, and the whole 
series of photographs can be consulted by members; or a printed 
catalogue, with supplements, can be obtained for permanent use. 
Special mention should be made of the ‘sets’ of slides which have been 
constructed to illustrate definite subjects; these are issued on loan to 
members at 7s. 6d. a set, with typed lecture notes which can either be 
studied previously by the lecturer or read out verbatim. The following 
sets are among those which perhaps most obviously suit middle 
school classics: Rome, Horace, Roman Britain, the Roman Wall, the 
Roman Soldier, Life in the Roman World, Roman Portraiture (this 
lecture is full of human interest), Timgad (views and description 
of the North African city), Ancient Athens (a historical sketch of 
the city’s buildings), Ancient Architecture, Greek Sculpture, Olympia 
and Greek Athletics. ‘There are also annotated slide-lists, without 
actual lecture notes, on Ancient Greek Life and on Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. All of the slides can be either hired by members or pur- 
chased. Many of the slides will prove to be of as much interest in a 
lecture to the school as a whole as for those forms only which are learn- 
ing Latin or Greek or Ancient History. Slides can also be borrowed for 
school use, free of cost, from that part of the valuable slide collection 
at the South Kensington Museum which covers classical architecture 
and sculpture (Victoria and Albert Museum, Brompton Road, London, 
S.W. 7). A printed catalogue and typed lists can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Museum. The catalogues of slides for hire from 
Messrs. Newton & Co., 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1, may also 
be usefully consulted ; relevant slides will be found in the sections ‘Art’ 
and ‘Architecture’. Slides can be hired by members of the Roman 
Society from the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
(Librarian, Miss M. V. Taylor): these slides were first collected by the 
late Professor Haverfield, and illustrate not only the history and archaeo- 
logy of Roman Britain but also the civilizations of most other provinces 
of the Roman Empire. There are few better topics for a lantern lecture 
to middle school Latin forms than the surviving buildings and structures 
of the Roman Empire—baths, theatres, amphitheatres, aqueducts, 
bridges, villas, the Graeco-Roman houses at Pompeii, the Roman 
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houses at Ostia, temples, from Baalbek to Nimes, and stretches of 
Roman road; these things at least give scale and proportion, and open 
a door to the development of other and less obvious ideas of ‘civiliza- 
tion’. Another workable subject for a lantern lecture is Roman military 
life; this can be well illustrated by using a good number of slides of 
Trajan’s column, together with some of the Roman Wall, and some 
topographical slides of Gaulish sites famous in the ‘Gallic War’. A few 
coin-portraits of Roman emperors should be thrown in, as these give 
reality to the Roman himself and are easy to appreciate as works of art. 
The book which is the best stand-by for the lecturer on such topics is 
H. Stuart Jones’s Companion to Roman History (O.U.P., 17s. 6d.): it deals 
with every aspect of Roman civilization, is well indexed and illustrated, 
both by plates and by plans, and answers all questions. 

2. Picture Postcards. Postcards are very cheap to buy; they are also 
easy to store, and handy for passing round the class; a series can be 
fastened up by slits cut in a sheet of good brown paper and displayed 
effectively on the wall, or they can be attached to the paper by being 
slipped into ‘Nu-ace’ corner pieces. A collection can be continually 
expanded during visits to museums, art galleries, excavations, and towns 
of historic interest, both at home and abroad. A visit to the British 
Museum is an accident which may happen to any man, and the postcards 
there on sale are as excellent and representative as they are cheap; full 
printed lists of the postcards on sale (1d. each) can be had on application 
to the Director of the British Museum, London, W. C. 2. Among a great 
variety of subjects the following sets of postcards may be mentioned— 
each set costs 1s. and contains a series of 15 illustrations, with a brief 
printed commentary: the Parthenon Frieze, the two Pediments of the 
Parthenon (each in a separate set), Statues (classical), Greek and Roman 
Life, Red-figured vases (six only; coloured), Roman Emperors, Coins 
of Syracuse. (There are also a few separate cards at 1d. each which 
illustrate coins—viz. Nos. 121-5 and 191-3.) 

A few names are added from among many local museums in England 
which sell postcards illustrating Roman Britain: the Castle, Colchester ; 
the Castle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; the Museum & Art Gallery, Reading 
(for the Silchester finds); the Yorkshire Museum, York. Not a few of 
these postcards are of use in illustrating Caesar. It should be understood 
that the postcards sold by the British Museum itself illustrate only those 
objects which are in the Museum’s own possession. 

The increased efficiency of the reflector-lantern now makes it possible 
to throw on to the screen or a whitewashed wall the contents of any 
picture postcard or of any plate or black-and-white illustration from 
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a book; when the initial expense of setting up such a lantern has once 
been overcome by the school, no lantern lecturer need be limited by 
some one else’s choice of slides as the subject-matter of his lecture. 
In this connexion may be mentioned Le Service Educatif, Musées 
Royaux du Cinquantenaire, Brussels, whose ‘University Prints’ (cata- 
logue 6d.) contains a series of some 500 illustrations of ancient sculpture 
(15s. for the set, bound for library use), and another similar series of some 
500 illustrations of architecture. Both sets are continued by a similar 
and equally comprehensive treatment of the medieval, Renaissance, and 
modern periods; and as all or any of these prints can be bought singly 
for 1d., with reduced prices for a quantity, and can be used either in the 
reflector-lantern or in a frame with a movable back, or for passing 
round the class, they are a most valuable aid for the teaching alike of 
classics, of history, and of art. The actual illustration on each sheet is 
much about postcard size. 

3. Museum Catalogues and Guide-books. Visits to Sites and Museums. 
We can none of us know everything about anything whatever, and yet 
the life of any study is always in the close detail, rather than in vague 
generalities, so that we cannot escape the obligation to get close to 
actual fact in some province or other of our own knowledge, if we are 
to keep awake both our own interests and our effectiveness as teachers. 
And one of the least expensive roads to a little of such special knowledge 
is by the study of some museum, and by the possession of its catalogue. 
Often too a class visit to such museums will be possible; and just as it 
adds an interest to Caesar to see on the screen, or in a rubbing, a tile 
bearing the stamp of the Twentieth Legion, or a pig of lead which was 
dropped overboard at some Romano-British quay and still bears the 
date of its smelting in Flintshire or on Mendip, so it is of even gréater 
value for actuality to go and see the object itself. Even if this is not 
possible, a museum catalogue is a valuable part of a classical form 
library. We shall, however, avoid spreading the snobbish delusion that 
because some find from, say, Roman Britain is interesting, it is therefore 
correspondingly beautiful: to be interested in a thing and to ‘admire’ it 
are the results of quite different qualities in the object of our study. 
A good deal of dishonesty’ inheres in some people’s attitude to ‘old’ 
things, whether Roman pottery or second-hand furniture; an intelli- 
gent interest in archaeology, and an appreciation of the beautiful, 
are two quite separate things, and though both can come out of a 
by no means advanced study of the classics, their separateness must 
be preserved. 

? ‘Tell me who painted it and then I’ll tell you whether it is a good picture.’ 
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By the classical department of the British Museum there are published 
three popular guides to the exhibits in the Greek and Roman Depart- 
ments ; these are models of lucid and scholarly treatment, well illustrated 
and very cheap, and a knowledge of the Museum is not necessary for 
their enjoyment. All three may be had from the Director, under the 
following titles: Guide to the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
(2s.) ; A Guide to the Exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman Life (2s. 6d.); 
A Guide to the Antiquities of Roman Britain (2s. 6d.). These are for 
popular use; more detailed, but by no means unduly specialized, are 
the British Museum’s guide-books to the various ‘rooms’, e.g. to the 
Elgin Room (6d., 40 illustrations), the Ephesus Room (1s.), the Nereid 
Room (1s.). Volume I, Part I (Pre-Hellenic and Early Greek Antiquities, 
18s.), of a new and revised edition of the fully detailed catalogue appeared 
in 1928, and the whole is in progress, Part II, Cypriote and Etruscan 
Sculpture (20s.), having been added this year. The discussions, in the 
shilling guide-books, of the architecture and the sculpture of the 
Parthenon, the Mausoleion, and the Nereid Monument, are both expert 
work and well illustrated; the fullest use of the more detailed works 
can only be had by a period of study first made in the Museum itself. 
And one such visit made by a pupil, under reasonably skilled guidance, 
may fire a lasting enthusiasm. Mention should also be made of A Guide 
to the Select Greek and Latin Inscriptions (British Museum, 6d.): the 
facsimile reproductions contained here can be used with profit in 
the later years of classical work at school, and there is a code to the 
alphabets. 

Some provincial’ museums which issue informative catalogues, often 
with good illustrations, are as follows (these are almost solely concerned 
with Roman Britain): Roman Remains at Bath (Chronicle Press, Bath, 
gd.) ; Roman Inscribed Stones in the Museum (Tullie House, Carlisle, 1s.); 
Corinium Museum, Cirencester (1s.); the illustrated Annual Report of 
the Colchester Essex Museum (The Castle, Colchester); Lincoln City 
and County Museum, some illustrated leaflets; Roman Inscriptions and 
Sculptures (The Castle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1s. 6d.); A Short Guide to 
the Silchester Collection (The Museum and Art Gallery, Reading, 6d.). 
Two useful guides to Roman villas are as follows: The Roman Villa at 
Northleigh, Oxon. (O.U.P., 1s.), and Chedworth Roman Villa, Glos. 
(John Bellows, Gloucester, 1s.). Also useful is R. G. Collingwood’s 
Guide to the Roman Wail (Andrew Reid, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 6d.). 

Here, again, one visit goes farther than many books. An organized 


1 Haverfield’s Catalogue of the Roman Remains in the Grosvenor Museum, 
Chester, can only be obtained second-hand. 
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holiday expedition to the Roman Wall in Northumberland is not beyond 
the bounds of ambition: the basalt cliffs and the loughs at their foot, by 
Borcovicus; the tough climbing at the Nine Nicks of Thirlwall; the 
Chesters Museum and the barracks; wild flowers of which the seeds 
came from Spain in the military baggage eighteen hundred years ago; 
General Wade’s road, and memories of the ’45, all with a suggestion of 
cattle-raiding and border ballads—these are no bad stimulus for the 
well-girded man (or boy) who has the latest edition of Bruce’s Handbook 
to the Roman Wall. And who shall sing the praises of Chester, York, or 
Lincoln? or of Caerleon and its ‘dig’—till Newport smothers Caerleon? or 
of Chedworth, the Roman villa hidden among Cotswold beeches, where 
Roman snails flourish and abound, and the Fosse Way goes down with 
a bang into the valley of the Colne, hard by a comfortable inn? or of how 
the Fosse marches over Cotswold between Bourton-on-the-Water and 
Stow-on-the-Wold? or of that piece of grass-grown Roman Road, all 
banked up and sturdy, on the borders of Northampton and Warwick, 
which Telford neglected when he drove his coach road to Holyhead? 
Hunting a Roman road is not the worst of recreations. The school is 
lucky which can make a local survey of such things, or can lend its 
manual aid for a ‘dig’—or take a "bus to the British Museum. 

In the Art Gallery of the Corporation of Birmingham is a singularly 
fine collection of casts of ancient sculpture. A visit or two to these, 
following some lantern lectures, must open a wide field; there is a very 
well annotated catalogue by Professor E. A. Gardner. Many Schools of 
Art too in the larger towns have some good casts, visits to which can 
be arranged. Nor are schools themselves always without casts of sculp- 
ture, though few there be which wash and dust them. Samuel Butler’s 
‘Psalm of Montreal’, that hymn to true beauty and best of texts for the 
preacher of the classics, has its applications to the Old Country also. 

4. Wall-Pictures and Other Illustrations. The dusty frame, high up 
the wall, and the withered photograph discolouring to yellow—a Belvi- 
dere Apollo probably, Laocoon with his impossible snakes, or something 
else third-rate in the values of art—we might dust these and have a 
change of tenant in the frames, and put the whole on eye-level, where 
pupils can see them and enjoy them (for us they do not always enjoy) 
while they sit in class. Nothing should be permanently shown which 
is not good stuff; and let that be changed often. Frames with removable 
backs for such exchanges, a well thought-out room, a good supply of 
sound and not necessarily expensive prints, with a boy or girl detailed — 
to cure all crooked pictures daily, such is part of the recipe for an 


eyeable and exciting class-room. Moreover, pictures can be changed 
3871-1 D 
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from room to room as well as within the frames ; the enemy is staleness— 
and silence; what is in the frames, and equally the postcards which we 
show, must be brought into the scheme of work, and used. 

Most accessible and least expensive are the photogravure plates which 
are off-printed from A. H. Smith’s Sculptures of the Parthenon; they 
are to be had from the British Museum, at 1s. each; they are finely 
decorative, and more permanent than photographs (size 22x15 in.). 
Three of the plates represent the figures of the east pediment of the 
Parthenon, one the Niké from the west; two are from metopes, and 
ten from the frieze. It will be remembered that the choice of pictures 
which will hang together companionably is as important as the choice 
of frame. The British Museum also issues 54 photogravure plates of 
other Greek sculpture in the Museum (size 12 10 in., 6d. each); and 
six sets, each of four photogravure plates, of which some give the Elgin 
marbles on a smaller scale and others show bronzes, terra-cottas, stelae, 
and reliefs (108 in., each set of four prints 1s.). All of these publica- 
tions by the British Museum are, like the picture postcards and guide- 
books, models of skilled craftsmanship and good worth. Particulars of 
other first-rate classical subjects in a larger size (48 x 33 in., 5 marks 
each) can be had from F. Bruckmann, Munich. 

For photographs of the actual lands of Greece there is no rival to the 
series made by F. Boissonnas, 4 Quai de la Poste, Geneva (31 X 26 in., 
about 11s. each): not only are such buildings as the Parthenon photo- 
graphed under unusually beautiful conditions of light and shade, and 
from angles of vision which are fresh and interesting, but the mountain 
and river scenery of the Greek countryside is rendered with peculiar 
sympathy and skill; and this quite necessary part of the whole setting 
for Greek studies is one which it is difficult to illustrate by any other 
means ; the lantern will go a long way, but not as far as the really good 
photograph. 

5. Plaster Casts, Models, &c. The right to reproduce the sculpture 
in the British Museum is held by the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
a catalogue of the casts available may be had from the Director of the 
latter. Casts are expensive. The lines on the plaster, where the sections 
have been fitted together, should have been levelled away before the 
cast is bought; also the surface should have been oiled and polished, 
otherwise the pores of the plaster fill with dust, and the casts cannot be 
kept clean; nothing is more depressing than a cast ingrained with dirt; 
but if the surface is properly treated before purchase, then a feather 
brush will do all necessary work afterwards, though careful washing 
with water will do no harm. 
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Casts can also be bought from the Russell Art Co., 92 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. 1, and often from Mudie’s Library, New Oxford 
Street, London. Alinari’s (Via Nazionale, Florence) will supply cata- 
logues of the casts sold by them, as well as of their vast collection of 
photographs. Facsimiles of coins in metal (electrotypes) can be borrowed 
by members from the Hellenic and Roman Societies, together with a 
full description of the coins themselves: these electrotypes are sent out 
in groups, so arranged as to illustrate the various periods of history 
which are taught in school. Cabinets of electrotypes can also be bor- 
rowed from the Archaeological Aids Committee of the Association for 
the Reform of Latin Teaching (Hon. Sec., Miss E. M. Weavers, West 
Ham High School, E.15); from the same source can be borrowed 
models of the ancient house, of instruments of war, and other ‘realien’, 
as well as books which bear upon the subjects represented. 


Note.—For certain particulars as to measurements, and in a few cases as 
to price and addresses, the author wishes to acknowledge his obligation to 
the invaluable pamphlet ‘Ante Oculos’ referred to above. 


Part 2 will deal with Sixth Form work and contain a list of books. 
(End of first part.) 
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A TERM’S WORK IN ROMAN HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE 


By E. BEAMES, M.A. 


he has been suggested by the Board of Education, in the Memorandum 
on the Position of the Classics in Grant Aided Schools, that a term should 
be given to the study of Roman history and literature in the third year of 
the Latin Course. The same plan has been advocated by the Classical 
Panel of the A.A.M. To those who have had no opportunity as yet of 
trying the experiment, a brief account of the working of such a course in 
aschool, where it has been the regular custom for eight years, may perhaps 
be of interest. In this school, in spite of the fact that the Latin Course is 
relatively short, that is, four years up to the First Examination, with three 
lessons a week in the first three years and five in the fourth, it has never 
been found that the language work suffered for the temporary suspension. 

During the second term of the year before the First Examination all 
formal Latin is dropped, and two lessons a week are devoted to Roman 
history and literature and the third to the reading of extracts from the 
Latin poets with a considerable amount of help. At the end of the term 
a paper is set containing a wide choice of questions. More value is 
attached to a few good answers than to several of a superficial nature, 
and a girl may set her own question if she has made a special study of 
some particular subject. The paper is not primarily intended as a test 
but rather as a means of discovering what aspects of the course have 
been of interest. In many cases the answers have shown wide reading, 
and one year the course resulted in a play, The Tragedy of the Gracchi, 
written and produced by three of the girls. The accuracy of detail 
gave evidence of research into the social life of the Republic, and a real 
appreciation of the problems which confronted the reformers. 

A small reference library is provided, and though at first a text-book 
was used, the practice has been discontinued, with the result that a 
greater number of books have been read and the papers have shown 
greater originality, as there is no longer the temptation to confine 
attention to the text-book and to reproduce it. The following books 
have been most popular: 

The Mind of Rome, C. Bailey. Latin Literature, J. W. Mackail. The 
Growth of Rome, P. Matheson. Outlines of Roman History, M. A. Hamilton. 
Ancient Rome, M. A. Hamilton. Readings from the Literature of Ancient Rome, 
Dora Pym. Roman Britain, R. G. Collingwood. Everyday Things in Roman 
Britain, Quennell. Everyday Life in Rome, Treble and King. The Grandeur 


that was Rome, Stobart. The Conquered, N. Mitchison. The Hostages, N. 
Mitchison. Quo Vadis, H. Sienkiewicz. Translations of Virgil, Catullus, Horace. 
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It is obvious that in the short space of one term it is impossible to deal 
at all adequately with so vast a subject, but by omitting military details, 
in which girls are not interested, and mentioning in the case of wars 
causes and results only, it is possible to give a broad outline of the 
history and literature of Rome from the foundation of the city to A.D. 117 
and possibly a.D. 180. Those aspects of the subject that have appealed 
most are the more personal. Keen interest is shown in the religious 
ideas and festivals of the early Republic—social life—education— 
Rome’s methods of dealing with the provinces of her Empire—Roman 
Britain—the attitude of Rome towards Christianity. Where possible, 
translations of Latin authors are read in illustration of historical points, 
and certain lessons are devoted to the literature of each period; but 
throughout the literature is treated as revealing the character of those 
people who built the Empire. 

Pictures and photographs of Roman towns, buildings, scenery, &c., 
do much to stimulate interest and to provide a setting for the historical 
events. The possession of an epidiascope makes it possible to show 
these to a large class without the inevitable waste of time that is in- 
volved in passing them round. 

It might be feared that this background of historical knowledge has 
been acquired at the expense of the language, but the opposite is found 
to be the result. The effect of the suspension of more formal Latin for 
one term is no more disastrous than that of the summer holidays, and 
the girls return to their ordinary Latin lessons with an added keenness. 
Unseen work no longer presents the same difficulty because the subject- 
matter is often familiar. To those girls with little linguistic ability, who 
have struggled in vain hitherto with a difficult language and who have 
come to the conclusion that the men who spoke Latin must have been 
both uninteresting and undesirable, the history course often comes as 
arevelation. Many of them produce good work in the paper at the end of 
the term, showing that they have been interested and have read and 
thought for themselves, and as a result of this success their ordinary 
Latin work improves. So that even though it involves the apparent 
sacrifice of twenty-four lessons that might have been devoted to the 
study of Latin grammar and composition, the term’s work in Roman 
history and literature does seem to be justified. For to all these girls 
the word ‘Rome’ will mean something more than irregular verbs and 
the accusative and infinitive, and after all one of the chief reasons for 
learning Latin is that people may understand something of the contribu- 
tion of Rome to the history of mankind. 
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NOTES 


Tue Journal of Hellenic Studies appears with this number, Vol. LI, 
Part I, in a new format, beautifully printed. The principal article is a 
closely reasoned discussion by Mr. J. A. Wainwright of the question 
whether Keftiu (Caphtor) is Crete. The writer, arguing mainly from 
the representations of kilts in Egyptian paintings, gives very strong 
grounds to support his view that the Keftiuans were Cilicians or the 
like and had nothing to do with Crete. Mr. Wade-Gery discusses afresh 
the Financial Decrees of Kallias, offers some new readings, and is inclined 
to make them belong to 422/1 B.c. Professor Mountford writes on a 
new fragment (a very little one) of Greek music, probably as old as 
250 B.C., and gives approximate renderings in modern musical notation. 
There is an amusing note on the claim to the vacant throne of Greece in 
1830 made by an Irishman boasting descent from the Palaeologi and 
supporting his claim by a testimonial of character from the parish priest. 
Among the books reviewed are Sir Arthur Evans’s Palace of Minos, 
vol. iii, Mr. Bowra’s Tradition and Design in the Iliad, and Dr. Farnell’s 
translation of Pindar. 


The Journal of Roman Studies, Vol. XXI, Part I (published in July), 
opens with an important article by Mr. R. P. Longden on Trajan’s 
Parthian campaigns. The author examines the campaigns in detail and 
concludes that their primary motive was deliberate policy and not 
Trajan’s ambition. Mr. R. G. Collingwood contributes a masterly 
review of the last ten years’ work on Hadrian’s Wall. His article is illus- 
trated by some excellent photographs. The value of inscriptions in 
lighting up the conditions of social life under the Empire is well brought 
out in Miss M. L. Gordon’s article on the Freedman’s Son in Municipal 
Life. Mr. A. H. M. Jones describes the growth of the city state in 
Palestine, and Mr. R. C. Carrington contributes a detailed study of the 
Campanian ‘villae rusticae’. Teachers of Roman history will find this 
number of the journal full of attractive material. 


A very useful book has been published by Messrs. B. H. Blackwell. It 
is called A Hand-List of Books relating to the Classics and Classical 
Antiquity. It was compiled by Dr. J. A. Nairn and enlarged by Messrs. 
Blackwell, and in 160 pages gives a very exhaustive list of editions of 
Classical texts, of books on Classical subjects arranged under their 
subject-headings, and of the important Classical periodicals. Foreign as 
well as English works are included. Its cost is 3s. 6d., and it should be 
indispensable to all who are forming a Classical library. 
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The Greek View of Poetry. By E. E. Stxes, M.A. Methuen, 1931. Pp. 248. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Sikes starts with Homer and ends with Longinus, and shows, with 
the lucidity which we have learned to expect from him, the whole trend 
of Greek poetic criticism. The subject is complicated, for practically 
every possible theory of the nature of poetry was held at some time by 
somebody. But he always holds our attention, and succeeds in showing 
the interactions of the most incompatible creeds. We are not merely 
told what so-and-so thought, but begin to understand why he thought 
it, and whether he was getting nearer to the truth or farther away. Was 
the poet’s object to please or to instruct? And if to instruct, did he 
override, or supplement, or usurp the mission of the philosopher to 
do the very same thing? Could poetic charm be analysed, and rules be 
framed for writing poetry? Must a poet always speak the truth, and 
can imaginative literature be true? The interest and importance of most 
of this is in its very naiveté, and we realize that more credit than usual 
must be given for asking the right question even if the answer is wrong. 
The Greek had an itch for definition which outstripped his vocabulary, 
and after reading Mr. Sikes we can no longer feel impatient with what 
seemed the wilful wrong-headedness of Plato and Aristotle. Mistakes had 
been made before they were born, and the whole series of critics, diffident 
and cocksure, winged and heavy-footed, are made as instructive when they 
are wrong as when they are right. It is a book to read and to recommend. 


A Short History of the Roman Empire: to the death of Marcus Aurelius. 
By J. WELLS and R. H. Barrow. Methuen. Pp. viii+399. 6s. 


It would be difficult to praise this book too much. We have at last, 
within small compass, at a very modest price, a store of systematized 
information on what was after all Rome’s Golden Age. The setters of 
examinations may now fearlessly include in their syllabus the Early 
Empire as a period for study. 

The fame-as a historian of the late Warden of Wadham i is consider- 
ably enhanced by his chapters in this work; and equal credit is due to 
Mr. Barrow for his own chapters, for the general form of the book, and 
for the breadth of view that characterizes it. The greater part consists 
of a sketch of the life and work of each emperor concerned: his political 
significance and character are clearly stated. Four special chapters 
deal most attractively with Britain, Economic Conditions, Social Life, 
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and Christianity, under the Empire. There is an excellent chrono- 
logical table and a good index. The book is, in short, full of informa- 


tion, and is a real pleasure to read: it is impossible here to do more 
than suggest its merits. 


The Aeneid. Edited with Introduction and Commentary by J. W. 
MackaiL. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930. Pp. Ixxxviii+532. 18s. 


It would be superfluous or even impertinent to praise this work of 

Dr. Mackail, issued so appropriately ‘in piam memoriam’, and dis- 

tinguished by that urbane and polished scholarship that we have so 
* long regarded as the editor’s special gift. His preface at once sets the 
right note by insisting on the often-disregarded fact that Virgil was a 
poet, and with that ever before him Dr. Mackail outlines in a masterly 
way the outstanding motives of Virgil’s epic, relating it to the previous 
history of Italy and to contemporary events. If one might single out any- 
thing for special mention, it would be the analysis of leading ideas which 
guided Virgil in construction or the balanced account of the character 
of Aeneas. The brief notes at the foot of each page just give sufficient 
running commentary without distracting the attention by irrelevancies. 
The possession of this volume is an incentive to read the Aeneid again 
right through and to view the poem as a whole—an incentive perhaps 
needed when so frequently the staple diet of only too many is one book 
of Virgil per year. Indeed, it is largely the editor’s ability to relate the 
organic and structural parts with the whole which makes the Introduction 
and the brief prefaces to each book so valuable. It is a pleasure to have 
such a book, and it should be of immense encouragement to teachers. 


The Oxford Book of Greek Verse. Chosen by GiLBerT Murray, CyrIL 
BaiLey, T. F. Hicuam, E. A. Barper, C. M. Bowra. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1931 (corrected edition). Pp. xlviii+608. 8s. 6d. 


The Oxford Book of Greek Verse is a very welcome addition to a famous 
series, and an interesting and in some ways a baffling volume. Its range 
extends from Homer to Cometas—a period of nearly two thousand 
years ; and it is astounding to note how true to tradition Greek literature 
remained through that long period. One is inclined to find the second 
half perhaps more exciting than the first, as its contents are less familiar, 
and the editors have conferred a real boon on those to whom the works 
of later Greek poets are not easily accessible, and they have added to 
their services by prefacing the volume with an admirable introduction 
by Mr. C. M. Bowra, whose outline of the fundamental ideas and 
inspiration of Greek poetry is a brilliant piece of literary appreciation. 
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We see that an Oxford Book of English Prose is published. Is it too 
much to hope that an Oxford Book of Greek Prose will one day be 
added? Such an anthology would be valuable and exciting. 


Tradition and Design in the Iliad. By C. M. Bowra. Clarendon Press, 
1931. Pp. 288. 12s. 6d. net. 


This is a very important study of the Iliad by a believer in the unity of 
Homer. Mr. Bowra grants of course that the poet entered upon some 
sort of epic inheritance, but cannot find in the poem that heterogeneity, 
contradiction, and inconsistency of attainment which not many years 
ago were sure signs of a manifold authorship. To him, Homer lived 
among and wrote for the Ionian aristocracy in Asia Minor at a date not 
far from that assigned to him by Herodotus; and he composed, not 
a collection of lays loosely strung together, but a work of art, which 
as Aristotle would say has a beginning, a middle, and an end. Mr. 
Bowra has a grasp of his subject which enables him to make a short 
book very full. He treats of the beginnings of epic, drawing analogies 
freely from other languages. He discusses the primitive elements which 
have survived in the Iliad, and tries to show how they have been con- 
sciously utilized by the poet. He is especially enjoyable in his purely 
literary criticism, as when he shows the greatness of the poetic insight 
which produced the similes, the character drawing, and the plot develop- 
ment. He is also very illuminating on the language of the poet. Some- 
times he seems to be striving to make out a case. Not many, perhaps, will 
find ir the Theomachia the genial, tolerant humour which Mr. Bowra 
finds there. But usually he is completely convincing, and he is always 
worth reading. The book will take a high place in this field of criticism. 


The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus. Rendered into English Verse with 
an Introduction and Notes by JONATHAN TaTE. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well. Pp. 68. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Lover's Manual of Ovid. Translated into English Verse by 
E. PHILLIPs BARKER; with drawings by A. R. THomson. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. Pp. vii+158. 1os. 6d. net. 


At first sight these works would seem to have little in common save 
the fact that both owe their origin to the vices of Imperial Rome, the 
former attacking them, the latter pandering to them. But each is in 
some sense the complement of the other, and some study of both is 
necessary to form a true picture of the period. From the point of view 
of strict morality it is perhaps unfortunate that Persius is the duller 
and more obscure, but Mr. Tate’s version is a very creditable effort 
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to illuminate the obscurities. Occasionally it is necessary to refer to the 
Latin to discover the meaning of the English, and in an author whose 
value lies more in the matter than the manner it might have been wiser still 
further to transmute the crabbed style and abrupt transitions of the origi- 
nal. But the theory of translation is a wide question, and it is sufficient 
to say that Mr. Tate has contrived to preserve some of the flavour of 
the original without too much ignoring the needs of the Latin-less reader. 

About the Ovid there is less to say, the manner here being almost 
all, the matter best passed over lightly. Mr. Barker’s translation gives 
an excellent idea of the brilliant fluency of the original; if it has a fault, 
it is that it sometimes descends unnecessarily far into colloquialism, 
e.g. ‘maiden morals go to pot’ as a rendering of ‘casti damna pudoris’ 
has no real excuse save the exigencies of rhyme. And as a final criticism, 
the illustrations by their irrelevance detract from the elegant production 
of the book, and by their affectation of simplicity introduce an un- 
pleasant air of suggestiveness. 


The Greek Way. By EpirH Hamitton. J. M. Dent & Sons, 1931. 
Pp. ix+247. 10s. 6d. 


The great merit of Miss Hamilton’s work, a merit which outweighs 
many faults, is her real enthusiasm. Disagree as we may with her views 
on the Greek spirit and its manifestations, it is impossible not to feel 
that she has no merely superficial understanding of Greek life and 
literature, and that her interest is vital. If the subject of the book— 
the general effect on Greek life and letters of the Greek genius—recalls 
other books with a similar aim, there is still a certain freshness of analysis 
and interpretation. Where the author describes the ‘Greek Way of 
Writing’ and “The Athenians’, to quote the titles of her two best chap- 
ters, she is after the manner of an original explorer, ever illuminating 
and capable of revealing intimate characteristics. A tendency to man- 
nerism of style may irritate the sensitive, but is usually pardonable. 
But need Miss Hamilton call the turncoat Labienus ‘trusty’? 


Hellas the Forerunner. By H. W. HousEHOLD, M.A. Vol. I. Athens in 
Her Glory. Pp. viii+220. 1927 (repr. 1929). Vol. II. The Glory 
Fades. Pp. vi+184. 1928. 3s. 6d. per volume. J. M. Dent, Ltd. 

These two volumes offer an inexpensive guide to the general, and not 

too critical, reader who wishes to have in small compass a view of Aegean 

civilization from the Minoan Age to Alexander, with special reference 
to the fifth century. It employs translations with good effect and might 
be profitably used at school in a modern form, anxious to become 
acquainted with the more easily understood aspects of Greek life. 
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Except for one or two statements based on rather slender evidence, the 
facts are accurately stated; and the modern parallels, except where the 
writer touches on Russia, are quite helpful. 


Everyday Life in Rome (in the time of Caesar and Cicero). By H. A. 
TREBLE, M.A., and K. M. Kine, B.A. Clarendon Press, 1931. 2s. 6d. 


This is a valuable book which might well be useful as an accompaniment 
to Latin study either at a very early stage or later during a school course. 
It deals with a remarkable amount of information such as social life, 
travel, religion, and festivals, law and slavery in a fresh and straight- 
forward style which rarely condescends. It contains about sixty illustra- 
tions, some of distinction, and adequate maps. The authors have suc- 
ceeded in combining a great deal of sound and detailed information with 
acoherent general plan—their enthusiasm for republican Rome and their 
interesting parallels with modern life give the book a stimulating quality. 


Euripides: Iphigenia in Aulis. Translated by F. MELIAN STANWELL, with 
a Preface by GILBERT Murray. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1929. Pp. 
viii+128. 35. 6d. 

This translation may be recommended as a suitable acting version of 
a play with a good plot, striking scenes, and interesting characters. The 
influence of Gilbert Murray is very marked, and though the translation 
does not reach the heights of its model, and occasionally misses the point 
of the original, especially in the choruses, it does on the whole keep close 
to the Greek. Perhaps this is possible by the use of blank verse for the 
dialogue, which thus avoids the false impression which rhyme is apt to 
give. The translator has relegated to the appendix the many doubtful 
passages in this, the last, play of Euripides, and occasionally allows 
herself to be led into the dangerous habit of omitting lines on the ground 
that they are improbable as coming from the character to which they 
areassigned. Miss Stanwell has produced a very readable translation, and 
in its somewhat truncated form, it would act admirably. Its value in 
this respect is much increased by the happy thought of adapting some 
of the tunes of Gluck’s opera Iphigenia in Aulis to her translation of one 
or two of the choruses. 


The Story of Greece and Rome. By J. C. ROBERTSON, M.A., and H. G. 
ROBERTSON, PH.D. (Victoria College, University of Toronto). J. M. 
Dent, Ltd., 1928. Pp. xiv-+352, 105 illustrations, 12 maps. 4s. 6d. 

A well-written and concise account of the history of Greece and Rome 

from the Minoan Age to the days of the Empire, preserving a balance 

between historical fact and interpretation, and giving a due share of 
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attention to such topics as sixth-century Greece, Aristotle, and the 
Hellenistic Age, life in the Roman provinces of the Empire, so frequently 
neglected in smaller school histories. Perhaps the story of Rome’s con- 
quest of Italy is treated rather too briefly, but the general idea of the 
book, with its insistence on the cultural side, is to make it very suitable, e.g. 
in preparation for the Ancient History paper of the Northern Universities’ 
General School Certificate which has long needed some such book. 


Greek Coinage. By J. G. MiLne. Clarendon Press, 1931. Pp. vi+131, 
12 plates. 6s. 

Though written primarily for the use of University students rather 
than for that of schools, this book should be welcomed by teachers of 
Greek History who realize the importance of the economic aspect of 
their study and the scantiness of the evidence on which to base their 
theories. It is, in effect, an outline of the history of Greece as reflected 
in its coinage. If you cannot handle the coins themselves or reproduc- 
tions of them, the next best thing is a series of clear photographs, and 
the illustrations in Mr. Milne’s plates are mostly very good. Teachers 
would have welcomed a less ambitious bibliography, with perhaps 
mention of Lord Avebury’s book on Coins and Currency; Mr. G. H. 
Hill’s little work in the ‘Helps to Students of History’ series; and the 
invaluable half-crown British Museum Catalogue; but, after all, the 
book was not written for them. 


Greek Cities in Italy and Sicily. By D. Ranpatt-Maclver. Clarendon 
Press, 1931. Pp. ix +226; 22 plates; 5 maps and plans. 12s. 6d. 
This very attractive book fills a gap long felt and provides a guide to 
districts of exceptional interest, hitherto inadequately described for 
English readers—especially southern Italy. Dr. MaclIver has combined 
in one volume valuable information for the traveller and the student 
of history and archaeology, as well as the general reader interested in 
countries of such romance and beauty. In the absence of documentary 
history from ancient times or of easily accessible reports in modern, 
the chapters on southern Italy are fresh and stimulating, while the 
description of the topography of Syracuse, though perhaps in need of 
another map to correlate the events of the Athenian expedition with 
the rest of the history of the city, is vivid and would be useful in con- 
nexion with Thucydides VI and VII. Perhaps the best commendation 
of the book is the way in which it will urge the reader, if he cannot 
visit the sites, to turn again to Freeman’s stirring History of Sicily, too 
frequently neglected, and with the new volume by him enjoy more fully 
the story of a remarkable land. Dr. Maclver’s interest in Pythagoras, 
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Gelon, and Timoleon, his beautiful photographs, and his able way of 
describing sites and archaeological features are alike outstanding, and 
through all is evident a deep affection for Sicily, especially, if one may 
hazard a guess, Akragas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[This notice does not preclude the possibility of later review.] 

Latin Grammar. By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and G. WATSON, M.A. 
Bell, 1931. Pp. xi+236. 3s. 6d. 

[A grammar of classical Latin for the average learner.] 

The Odes of Horace in English Verse. Latin text with Translation by 
various hands, chosen by H. E. Butter. London. G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

The History of World Civilization, from Prehistoric Times to the Middle 
Ages. By HERMANN SCHNEIDER, D.PHIL., D.MED., Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the University of Leipzig. Translated by MARGARET M. GREEN. 
Routledge, 1931, 2 vols. Pp. xiv-+-360+548. 42s. od. net. 

Hellas Revisited. By W. Dixon, M.A., LITT.D. Arnold, 1929 
(repr. 1930). Pp. xi+209, 16 illustrations. 1os. 6d. net. 

Did Homer Live? By Victor BerarD. Translated by BRIAN Ruys. 
Dent, 1931. Pp. 234. 6s. net. 

Rome. By F. S. Burnett. Arnold, 1930. Pp. 303, 8 illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS 

Fact and Legend from the Father of History (Stories from Herodotus in 
Easy Attic Greek). By J. S. Puittpotts and G. C. ARMSTRONG. 
Rivingtons, second edition, 1930. 3s. 6d. net. 

Outlines of Roman History. By H. F. Peruam. Rivingtons, twelfth 
impression, fifth edition, 1928. 7s. net. 

A History of Rome. By J. L. Myres. Rivingtons, seventh impression, 
1929. 6s. net. 
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VERSION 
The Oracles 


*Tis mute, the word they went to hear on high Dodona mountain 
When winds were in the oakenshaws and all the cauldrons tolled, 

And mute ’s the midland navel-stone beside the singing fountain, 
And echoes list to silence now where gods told lies of old. 


I took my question to the shrine that has not ceased from speaking, 
The heart within, that tells the truth and tells it twice as plain; 
And from the cave of oracles I heard the priestess shrieking 
That she and I should surely die and never live again. 


Oh priestess, what you cry is clear, and sound good sense I think it; 
But let the screaming echoes rest, and froth your mouth no more. 
*Tis true there ’s better boose than brine, but he that drowns must 

drink it; 
And oh, my lass, the news is news that men have heard before. 


The King with half the East at heel is marched from lands of morning; 
Their fighters drink the rivers up, their shafts benight the air. 
And he that stands will die for nought, and home there ’s no returning. 


The Spartans on the sea-wet rock sat down and combed their hair. 
A, E, HOUSMAN. 


[We are indebted to the Author and the Richards Press Ltd. for kind 
permission to print the English.] 
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VERSION 


OBMVTVIT vox, quam trepidi prius, 
querceta ventus dum quatit et sonant 
ferale Dodonae lebetes 
monte sacro, petiere Graii. 


ad murmurantis Castaliae caput, 
terrae umbilicus, conticuit lapis; 
qua plena di fraudis canebant, 
voce carens nihil audit Echo. 


ergo Sibyllam, quae latet intimo 
in corde necdum desiit eloqui, 
aggressus—illinc vox roganti 

vera redit manifestiorque— 


oraculorum tanquam adyto steti; 
cui mens, sacerdos non humilis, fremit, 
‘numquam reversuri sub oras 
luminis heu moriemur ambo.’ 


obscura nulli, mens mea, praecinis, 
nec verba sano consilio carent; 
clamare sed parcas—parumper 


spuma vacet rabiosa labris. 


sunt qui liquores plus sapiant salo; 
mersis bibendum est hoc tamen omnibus: 
quam promis, o virgo, loquelam, 
saepius est iterata. quondam 


dictum est, ‘ab ortu Medus iter facit, 
orbisque Eoi maxima pars adest; 
siccantur en‘amnes catervis, 
tela polum tenebris obumbrant. 


frustra peribit qui steterit, viri; 
spes nulla vobis est reditus domum.’ 
Spartana pectebat capillos 
rupe sedens madida iuventus. 
E. A. BARBER. 
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COMPETITION 


A prize of a book to the value of half a guinea is offered for a translation of the 
accompanying sonnet into Latin Elegiacs. Competitors must be under the age 
of nineteen on 30 November 1931, by which day versions must reach the 
Joint Editor, at the City of London School, E.C. 4. It is not necessary to send 
a copy of the English, but the competitor’s age and address must be given, and 
the envelope must be marked ‘Elegiacs’. 


FOR LATIN ELEGIACS 


Go I to Holland, France, or farthest Ind, 

I change but only countries, not my mind; 
And though I pass through air or water free, 
Despair and hopeless fate still follow me. 


Whilst in the bosom of the waves I reel, 
My heart I’ll liken to the tottering keel ; 
The sea to my own troubled fate; the wind 
To your disdain, sent from a soul unkind. 


But when I lift my sad look to the skies, 
Then shall I think I see my Celia’s eyes; 
And when a cloud or storm appears between, 
I shall remember what her frowns have been. 
Thus, whatsoever course my fates allow, 
All things but make me mind my business,—you. 
T. CAREW, 


ACROSTICS. I. 


A 
Hic fecit patriam diversis gentibus unam: 
profuit iniustis hoc dominante capi. 


B 


1. Hoc quod erat, puerum—puero si credere dignum est— 
Belidae comitem misit in arma pater. 

2. Principis ignavi comes hic vindexque perempti, 
ne caderent socii, maluit ipse mori. 

3. ‘Hunc patriae’ duplici perhibebant nomine, si quis 
egregium tulerat civibus auxilium. 

4. Proximus hic ardebat—at est sine fine legendus: 
partibus ex octo tres retinere sat est. 

5. Dat lucem tenebris, est vir praeclarus in urbe: 
hoc dempto caecus, mortuus, ater eris. 

6. Sic venit id quod saepe venit: sic omnibus, eheu, 
vita datur: cumque hoc fructus adesse solet. 

7. Haec Troia profugis inventa sub ilice sedis 
fatalisque loci debita signa dedit. 


[The solution will appear in our next number.| H.W. 
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